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James Cappio 

A Long Guide to K. W. Jeter 




With the current Ma-dlands and the just-published Wolf Flow, 
K. W. Jeter has published fifteen novels in sixteen years, achieving 
distinction in both science fiction and horror. Midlands, which is 
science fiction, is best taken as an elaborate jape, bordering on self- 
parody, that cannot really be understood without reference to the rest 
of Jeter’s science fiction. Wolf Flow, by contrast, is a smoothly machined 
talc of contemporary horror, so much so that the idiosyncratic features 
that lend Jeter’s earlier horror novels such great interest have been 
sanded off. Since neither book is well appreciated without reference to 
Jeter’s whole body of work, the following is not so much a review as a 
comprehensive review-essay. 

Jeter’s novels fail into at least five natural groups: three early novels 
{S>cekli£jht (1975), The Dreumfields (1976), Morlock Ni^ht (1979)); 
three novels Jeter has described as constituting a loosely-knit trilogy 
{Dr. Adder (1984), The Glass Hammer {\9ZS), Death Arms (1987)); 
three horror novels similar enough to constitute a trilogy of sorts (Soul 
£ater(1983), Dark Seeker (1987), Mantis (1987)); two science fiction 
novels (Infernal Devices (1987), Farewell Horizontal (1989)) and two 
horror novels (IntheLandoftheDead(1989), The N\ght Man (1989)) 
that constitute Jeter’s most mature work; and Madlandsind Wolf Flow. 
Jeter constantly cross-pollinates, revisiting characters, situations, 
themes, images, and even names of characters firom book to book. 
Nearly all of Jeter’s science fiction novels, though, are organized around 
a father-son relationship. And in his horror novels, the horror typically 
arises firom the exquisite cruelties family members work on one another. 

1. “Just Another Urban Folktale of Sordid Bloodlust” 

Jeter’s only significant work of nonfiction, the afterword to Death 
Arms, is his only foray into self-explanation. He is not comfortable: 

Perhaps I make too much of these things . . . perhaps it would 
be better if I didn’t speak of them at all. The pretension of self- 
revelation, even if one is describing an image in a mirror so 
overpainted as to be unrecognizable, is that one winds up 
investing every goddamn thing with a significance that is 
finally more embarassing than informative (183). 

Here he suggests how Dr. Adder, The Glass Hammer, and Death Arms 
form a “rough trilogy.” This judgment may seem expostfactohcczust 
of the complex and confusing chronology of Jeter’s novels. The first 
book he completed, in 1971 or 1972, was Dr. Adder. He then began 
Dr«r:&Ar>«x,butputitasidewhenthe opportunity to write Seekli^fhtind 
TheDreamfieldsior Roger Elwood’s Laser Books series came along. He 
did not finish Deaths Armsnntil he took it up again in 1987, after he had 
written The Glass Hammer. Thus, before Dr. Adder wzs published in 
1984, Jeter’s only publications were the two Laser volumes and Morlock 
Night, written for a projected British series portraying reincarnations of 
King Arthur throughout history: essentially books written for money, 
and reading that way. From the perspective of order of publication. Dr. 
Adderiooks like a startling advance over the other three books, whereas 

( Continued on page 8) 
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History, they claim, is written by the winners; and while that has 
mainly held true in this country for the last two or three centuries, it 
seems to be changing. The “losers,” once thought down for the count, 
have staggered to their feet and come out fighting. And in this year, 
which marks the 500th since Christopher Columbus landed in this false 
India, the history of the “discovery” and settlement of the Americas has 
become the latest target of the thrashings of revision. 

No sensible person can deny that the standard version was in some 
need of reconsideration; the whitewashed saga of westward expansion, 
cowboys and Indians, and Manifest Destiny only told one side of the 
story, and incompletely at that. Nevertheless, it has likewise become 
clear that the pendulum has swung a few points at least past center, and 
we are in danger of replacing myths ofpurehearted pioneers with visions 
of never-never-land noble savages. So it is a tremendous relief that, at 
the same time that bookstores are flooded with New Agcy tracts on 
bogus Native American spiritualism and equally misguided anti-white 
fictions such as Leslie Marmon Silko’s Almanac of the Dead, there are 
at least two current novels which deal sensibly and sensitively with pre- 
Columbian American cultures — eschewing racist extremes in pursuit of 
a more complex, honest appraisal. 

Edward Myers’s first novel. The Mountain Made of Light (Roc, 
1992, $4.99 pb, 420 pages), is the most recent contribution to the 
hallowed but lately neglected tradition of the “Lost Race” or “Lost 
Civilization” novel. The Lost Race novel had its heyday in the latter part 
of the last century and the early part of this one, when writers such as 
H. Rider Haggard and Rudyard Kipling penned tales of adventurous 
Englishmen finding fabulous cities in the few remaining imexplored 
areas of the earth. The tradition continued as a strong vein in the early 
pulps, where Robert E. Howard, Talbot Mundy, A. Merritt and others 
offered countless stories of adventure in forgotten realms — ^most of 

( Continued on page 3) 
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which were purely derivative of the earlier works, while a few, such as 
Merritt’s The Face in the Abyss (1931), made significant contributions 
to the literature. 

The plot of The Mountain Made of Ifght draws heavily on the 
subgenre’s basic tropes: the protagonist, Jesse O’Keefe, is a young 
World War I veteran now engaged in anthropological field work in the 
Andes, where he starts to pickup vague references to the semi- legendary 
'‘alpinistas cholosf the Indian mountain climbers. Here, he thinks, he 
may have a real discovery , and after some initial resistance (the Lost Race 
novel’s hcros must always show some reluctance at first), he acquires an 
enigmatic native guide (Norroi) and they head off toward the peaks. 

Jesse is suitably amazed when Norroi brings him into a hidden 
valley accessible only by a most difficult climb, where sure enough there 
is a thriving culture seemingly unknown to the outside world. In the city 
of Hyoffissorih (no, he can’t pronounce it either), he starts to learn the 
ways ofits people, the ilwJttVor “Mountain-Drawn,” getting help with 
the bizarre language from Aeslu, a native toUiafassitirno, or “word- 
pathguide”; but very soon she learns that the rulers of the city plan to 
kill Jesse as they have the few other Westerners who entered Xirrixir, the 
Mountain Land. But she feels (for reasons we learn later) that they have 
judged him wrongly, and so, along with Norroi, she helps Jesse escape. 

Now on the run, Aeslu hopes she can convince the rulers ofanother 
city, Makbofissorih, that Jesse is not a danger. Along the way they meet 
up with Forster Beckwith, another mountaineer whom Jesse had met 
briefly before setting off on his search; Forster, it appears, has found his 
way into Xirrixir by accident. Aeslu and Norroi are not surprised, for he 
represents the missing piece of the puzzle they have been assembling: 
an ancient Rixtir prophecy says two outsiders will come to the land, one 
who will lead the people to the fabled Mountain Made of Light, while 
the other will bring certain doom to Xirrixir. 

At Makbofissorihthey are rejected again, and pursued as they flee. 
Aeslu struggles to figure out which of the men is which; at first she 
feels sure Jesse is the savior, but Forster is a far more accomplished 
mountain climber, and stronger and more self-assured . . . she begins to 
wonder, then to shift her allegiance, as they all flee toward the city of 



Rope — a place as fabulous and weird as any lost city ever conceived, 
consisting of a huge weblike hammock strung between peaks and 
woven from cables made from the citizens’ own hair. 

To say much more about the plot would give too much away. What 
is most interesting about the story is that, while it is firmly entrenched 
in the conventions ofits predecessors, Myers’s handling of his material 
brings a refreshing contemporary sensibility that lifts The Mountain 
Made ofLighthi above the level ofhomage. The Lost Race novels of 
Haggard and Kipling and their ilk, for all their appeal, were the product 
of the British Imperial spirit, and are infused with the smug self- 
confidence, superiority, racism, and sexism that often characterized 
theirage.InJir»«^5i>/£)«<3»^rM»fir(1885),oneofHaggard’simplacable 
heroes states manfully that “ . .there is no joumeyupon this earth that 
a man may not make if he sets his heart to it. There is nothing . . . that 
he cannot do, there are no mountains he may not climb, there are no 
deserts he cannot cross ....’” Jesse O’Keefe is the very opposite ofthis 
omnicompetent self-assuredness. He suffers from horrific flashbacks of 
the war, descending at times into the sort of existential angst and 
uncertainty that followed the massive destruction of the First World 
War. (In this way he is more like Conway of James Hilton’s Lost Hori- 
zon (1933), who was also much affected by the Great War.) Where 
Haggard’s adventurers go in search of diamonds, and the heroes of 
Kipling’s “The Man Who Would Be King” (1888) seek a primitive 
country they can lord it over, O’Keefe goes to the Andes to escape the 
hollowness of life in the aftermath of war, seeking “something else,” 
though he is not sure what. 

Where Haggard and Kipling heroes were most often condescend- 
ing and sometimes even abusive ofthe native peoples, Jesse is fascinated 
by them and disgusted with his own world. (Again like Conway, who 
is particularly attracted to life in Shangri-La. ) Myers portrays the culture 
of Xirrixir sympathetically, and the Rixtir are not stupid and credulous 
as were their counterparts in earlier novels. Haggard’s heroes easily awe 
the the natives with their rifles and eyeglasses and such, and in a famous 
scene (indebted to Twain’s A Connecticut Xankee in King Arthur’s 
Court (1889)) they convince the natives that they are wizards by 
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predicting a lunar eclipse , claiming the darkness is their own d oing. F or 
the most part, Myers overturns the Lost Race conventions quietly, 
almost innocently, but in this case he makes his revisions overt: when 
Jesse and the others are at Makbofissorih and put to the test, Forster 
tries to wow them with some similar tricks, demonstrating his camera, 
his dehydrated food, and his lighter for them with all the puffery of a 
P. T. Bamum. But it doesn’t work. “None of the Masters seemed at 
all impressed,” O’Keefe notes (p. 183). 

Myers’s most major departure from the Lost Race novel conven- 
tions comes near the midpoint — ^he switches narrators, moving from 
the perspective of Jesse to that of Aeslu . The traditional Lost Race book 
maintains its outsider’s viewpoint strictly — in fact, the individual 
members of the lost race itself rarely achieve any depth, existing most- 
ly as figures to threaten, aid, inform or otherwise interact with the 
European adventurers whom the book is really about. It is the measure 
of Myers’s modem sensibility that he gives the Rixtir point of view at 
least equal if not greater place — and not only the Rixtir point of view 
in general, but through Aeslu, a woman’s point of view. 

Myers’s book shows the influence of revisionist history very 
strongly, not only in his general approach to the Rixtir civilization, but 
in his very explicit criticism of imperial urges which brought 
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Europeans to the New World, and imderlay the Lost Race novels of the 
past. The Rixtir memory of the coming of the Spanish conquistadoresto 
the Lowland (as they call it) is given thus: “These men made war on the 
people,killedmany,capturedmanymore, and puttherestin chains. . . . 
they forced everyone to work in the mines. Ever since then the slaves have 
lived in misery under the white bearded slavemasters” (p. 113). The 
language is no less damning than that of revisionist historians, and no 
such passage exists in Kin^ Solomon^s Mines to recall the coming of the 
Europeans to Africa. 

But Myers thankfully does not go so far as to adopt the relentless 
anti-Europeanism of many revisionists. Despite the portrayal of the 
coming of the conquista-dores, and despite Jesse’s feelings about his own 
civilization, Myers’s Adew of the European heritage is far more balanced. 
Through the IWxtir prophecy, he pits the two fundamental feces of the 
Western soul against each other, in the persons of Forster and Jesse. 
Foster, when Jesse first meets him, is the epitome of the super -confident 
imperialist hero of a century ago: like the great game hunters, he has 
transported tons ofbaggage to recreate the comforts ofciviiizationinthe 
wild, and his “appearance suggested an American or English blueblood 
. . . blond, ruddy, immaculate in starched shirt and silk ascot, pressed 
twin trousers, braces, and polished shoes .... He looked as comfortable 
as a gentleman relaxing at a private club” (pp. 23-24). As the story 
progresses, we observe how Forster looks down on the Rixtir, and how 
treacherous and ruthless he is imder his polished exterior. And, in 
contrast to Jesse, who fought in the trenches, Forster is the heir to a vast 
arms manufacturing fortune, and did not actually fight in the war . Forster 
represents that side of our culture that conquers, cheats, exploits, that 
values money above all else, that considers all other races and species 
merely grist for the mill. Nevertheless, his appearance of competence, 
strength and determination make him seem even to the Rixtir that he 
might be their savior. 

On the other hand, Jesse (as we have seen) is the opposite of the old- 
style hero, angst-ridden and diffident; he is the conscience of our culture, 
the voice that questions the righteousness of heartless expansion, prog- 
ress, development, and who might lead the Rixtir to heights (literal and 
figurative) of enlightenment. Both facets of the Western tradition are 
acknowledged and present. But there is an even greater and more subtle 
level of complexity to the situation: implicit in the Rixtir prophecy is the 
necessity of a European to lead them to the Mountain Made of Light. 
Whether it is Forster, the exploiter, or Jesse, the conscience, or neither 
of them, but some other, Myers admits the value of the Western 
viewpoint in the quest for enlightenment and salvation. Both Jesse and 
Forster, in their different ways, share the same goal — they are questers 
after knowledge which will give meaning to their lives — and this congm- 
ence is the core of the Western spirit as Myers portrays it, the almost 
inexplicable drive toward exploration, inquiry, discovery. This, Myers 
seems to say, is what is valuable in the Western tradition, and as long as 
it is undertaken with the conscience that Jesse represents, the impulse can 
be a vital fector in attaining enlightenment — in reaching the Mountain 
Made of Light. 

And yet Myers is more truly contemporary even than this. When 
Forster and Jesse finally come to heated argument toward the end, and 
Jesse is hurling accusations at Forster about his role during the war, 
Forster replies with telling arguments: he points out that while he may 
not have fought himself, all the bullets Jesse fired were made by people 
like him, that without them Jesse could not have defended himself nor 
could the country have defended itself, and that in such circumstances 
Jesse’s intellectual point of view would be of little avail. It is uncomfort- 
able to admit, and it does not make Forster’s own contribution any more 
acceptable, but he has a point — even the Jesse/Forster duality is not a 
clear black-and-white. 

Finally, the novel heads for an ending very like those of other Lost 
Race novels, or so it seems; but, as he has done throughout, Myers puts 
his own spin on it, defying conventional wrap-ups. The ambiguousness 
of the finish is one further sign of the contemporary sensibility of the 
book. Though he has so carefully constructed the conflict between 
Forster and Jesse and what they represent, Myers shies away from any 
confident statement of which way our culture will go. Will we continue 
to follow the Forsters of the world, or will conscience lead us to the 
mountain? Myers provides no answers, leaving the quest unfulfilled just 
as in the real world we seem poised at the fork in the road. 
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Kenneth Morris’s baroque, stylized pre-Columbian fantasy, The 
Chakhiuhite Dragon — newly discovered unpublished among his papers 
and bravely brought out now by Tor (1992, $19.95 he, 291 pages) — 
may not seem at first to have much in common with The Mountain Made 
ofL^^hts^v& the general geographical milieu and the unpronounceable 
names. Far fi-om a first novel by an unknown, it comes fi’om one of the 
acknowledged masters of the modem fantasy genre, who though he did 
not produce a great volume of work has had a tremendous influence on 
the development of the field, particularly in the now dominant Celtic 
vein ( The Fates of the Princes ofDyfed and Book of idse Three Dragons are 
his principal books, retelling tales ofWelsh mythology). 

And it is not exactly a Lost Race book. It does not involve a 
European viewpoint at all. It is set in Mesoamerica long before the 
coming of the conquistadoresy before the urges of imperial conquest had 
yet settled to stay in the heart of Europe. But it does focus on an isolated 
civilization centered on the city of Huitznahuacan in the hidden valley 
of Huitznahuac, so cut off from the rest of the world that the 
Huitznahuatecs hardly believe it exists: occasional rumors of other cities 
and a few traders keep them aware of the lands beyond, but they seem 
as distant and unreal as Tlalocan, the realm ofthe gods. Huitznahuacan, 
as was Xirrixir and other lost civilizations, is threatened by the world 
outside, in the form ofthe warlike Toltecs, who have recently learned of 
Huitznahuacan and wish to add it to their growing empire. 

Where Myers works mainly in the tradition of Haggard and 
Kipling, The Chakhiuhite Dra^on is more akin to such works as Hilton’s 
IjOst Horizon and (more vaguely) Talbot Mundy’s Om: The Secret of 
Ahbor Valley, in which the hidden valleys hold enclaves of mystical 
initiates. The Huitznahuatecs are an almost supematurally peaceful 
people, heirs to a long tradition of enlightened coexistence that leaves 
no room for the development of war. The city is mostly garden, none 
ofthe citizens seem to work very hard, and all are happy in their lot. They 
feel the near presences of their gods — in feet, much of the book involves 
various epiphanies and ascensions, which sometimes slow the plot 
almost to a halt. The sacred position of mountains in the Huitznahuatec 
culture represents another similarity to The Mountain Made of Li^ht. 

One of Morris’ most outstanding achievements in this book is his 
rendering of these enlightened people . Most often, I find wisemen and 
intiates either tremendously boring or infuriatingly self-righteous in 
books like this (and, for that matter, in real life). They can become so 
ethereal and disengaged from life that they can’t make interesting 
characters or stories, or so condescending to unenlightened characters 
that I find myself rooting for the latter, hoping one of the rank 
materialists will slug one of the self-satisfied lamas. But the 
Huitznahuatecs are neither smug nor superior. Their enlightenment is 
carried innocently, casually, the way (I suspect) true wisdom must be. 
They live real lives, working and talking and raising families; they are not 
ascetics, fanatics, or ignorant children whose enlightenment consists 
simply of lack of experience. Morris presents them in a way that makes 
them likable. 

This is clearest in the most difficult moments of the book, where the 
composure of the Huitznahuatecs could most likely have become 
unconvincing — when they confront the Toltecs, and are surprised, 
confused and bewildered by their thoughts of war. Instead of the 
sneering, belittling remarks one might expect from wisemen (such as 
Asimov’s old saw “violence is the last refuge of the incompetent”), the 
Huitznahuatecs are genuinely unable to understand what the Toltecs 
intend at first . When the ambassador from the T oltec Topilitzin sees that 
his formal offer of peaceful union with the empire will not work, he 
resorts to threats: 

“Practice yourselves in arms and discipline,” said he, “lest 
it come to warfare between you and us!” 

The Huitznahuatecs heard this phrase and . . . were 
puzzled. “Lest it come to” — ^what? (p. 102) 

In a sense, as Myers’s book showed the two main threads ofthe 
European identity in conflict, Morris creates a situation in which the two 
basic elements of the Native American ethos (at least, as much as we 
know ofit) clash. In the Huitznahuatecs, Morris gives us the embodi- 
ment ofthe peaceful, mystical, harmonious people imagined by environ- 



mentalists, apologists, and others interested in idealizing certain parts 
of the Native American cultural web. The Toltecs, on the other hand, 
represent the war-worshipping bloodthirstiness familiar from popular 
conceptions ofthe Aztecs especially, and also from such rituals as those 
seen in the film A Man Calkd Horse (1970). Both characteristics 
certainly played major parts in most Native American cultures in one 
way or another. 

Like Myers, Morris deals very feirly with both sides. We have seen 
how favorably he portrays the Huitznahuatecs, and from that we might 
expect that the threatening Toltecs would be painted as villains, but not 
so. Morris not only offers us many sympathetic, interesting Toltec 
characters, but even explores their violent culture in such a way that it 
seems almost sensible, unobjectionable, admirable. One ofthe Toltec 
princes ruminates on the subject of war: 

It was the greatest of sciences; more, it was an art capable of 
evoking the best of which one’s wits and will were capable. 
Killing was no essential part ofit. You did kill people, but you 
must not blame war for that. 

An enemy, in any case, was a man to whom you had much 
to be thankful for; there was no sense at all in hating him. 
When hatred came into it, the pleasure had gone from war. 
Without an enemy, how could one exercise one’s art? Rather 
should the enemy be loved than hated; respected; held to be 
noble; so, surely, should the greater glory accrue to his 
conqueror, (pp. 201-2) 

Indeed, as soon as a misunderstanding is cleared up, the Toltecs halt 
their war and, feeling terribly guilty about killing some of the 
Huitznahuatecs, they undertake to rebuild the country to its former 
glory. Morris does here that which few writers of any stripe have 
managed when dealing with a culture in which violence and warfare 
are a more accepted part than they are in ours — he attempts to un- 
derstand how a person in that culture could reconcile himself to war, 
could view in such a way that he might pursue it as a vocation. How, 
for instance, can one understand the Crusaders, who committed such 
atrocities in the streets of the city of God once they got there? Most 
writers fell back on anachronistic modem psychological explanations, 
or assume that all the knights of the Middle Ages must have been 
nothing but thugs. Morris tries to sec a bit into the mind of a warrior 
culture, and thus reaches a little further toward the truth. 

Behind the even-handed treatment of both sides of this conflict lie 
two imperatives which forced Morris into such a stance: the legends 
from which he worked dictated that the Toltecs must conquer 
Huitznahuac, but that the wisdom of the Huitznahuatecs would then 
flow out to enlighten the rest of the empire; and Morris uses the 
theology behind Christ’s sacrifice on the cross to explain how the 
deaths of innocent people and the ruination of a peaceful way of life 
could in the end serve the higher good. When at the end the Toltec 
Topiltzin has apologized to the Huitznahuac king, whom he had met 
and befriended anonymously another time, for inadvertently making 
war against his good friend, and is still beset with remorse, his wise elder 
sister explains matters to him in an unmistakeably allusive passage: 

“ . . . because of the sweetness of the life that has been lived 
here, and because the Dark Gods have never here been 
worshipped, from the death of this nation a great light shall 
shine. A star will rise from this sunset and it will beautifully 
illumine the darkness to be. . . . Huitznahuac was holy, and 
is dead. When that which is holy dies, the world is lighted. 
Passing into the Light of Light, holiness holds openthe gates, 
and the glory streams through into our darkness to purify us.” 

(pp. 268-270) 

Even the Topiltzin’s war was good, since it was necessary to bring 
the Huitznahuatec’s wisdom out into the world. What was wrong, she 
says, was his anger, that made him kill even though he could have taken 
the city without violence. In the end, both sides of the conflict play a 
vital part in history, as they surely have in the real world. 
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When Columbus brought his three ships across the sea, he 
opened the way for one of the great disasters of all time: the 
destruction, by war, enslavement, and disease, of the whole Native 
American way of life. But when considering Columbus’s legacy in this 
anniversary year, we cannot lose sight of the good that has come of his 
voyage as well. We would not be where we are without it; who is to say 
what might have become of the world had events gone differently? 

There is always room for revision in history. But these two novels 
remind us o f the single greatest truth that every student of hist ory must 
recall: that there are no absolutes, no all-rights nor all-wrongs, that 
there is good and bad in every event, in every culture, in every person. 



The T oltec Topiltzin’s sister puts it bluntly to her brother: “ ‘Where there 
is light, there is also darkness.’ ” “ ‘Love your enemies!’ ” she 

admonishes. “ ‘For hatred is the widest gate of hell.’ ” (p. 270) 

In their even-handed portrayal ofthe good and bad in the European 
and Native American traditions. The Mountain Made ofli^ht and The 
Chalchiuhite Dragon are essential contributions to the appreciation of 
events 500 years ago this October, as much as they are also worthy, 
entertaining, enlightening works of fiction. They may not be politically 
correct, but they reflect the truth of human nature honestly, and that is 
a far higher calling. 



Tender Loving Rage by Alfred Bester 

Houston, TX: Tafford Publishing, Inc., 1991 : $19.95 he; 261 pages 

reviewed by Alexander Jablokov 



Facing the big, wide publishing world out there (known to the 
inhabitants of various eddies, sloughs, and gushing springs as “The 
Mainstream”) is terrifying to ^e science fiction writer. “What do they 
want?” she mutters to herself, running fingers pensively over dust- 
covered computer keys. “What the hell do they want?” The main- 
stream just keeps rolling along, and does not answer. 

Because any science fiction writer knows what his audience wants. 
Not in every detail, not completely, but, in general, a writer knows 
where it itches, and how to scratch it. He may do it clumsily, poorly, 
or too hard, but he can do it. And that doing provides a living. The 
demand is steady and constant. And constrained . Government pricing 
supports would not be more comforting. 

Sometimes a science fiction writer tires of this literary protection- 
ism, and decides to take a dip in the mainstream. The result is often a 
pathetic piece of flotsam, a dripping prodigal child returned surly to 
the old homsetead. Why should it be so hard to swim in the 
mainstream? Writers as diverse as Umberto Eco, Danielle Steele, and 
Pat Conroy can do it. Why not us? 

A question much easier to ask than to answer. As Alfi-ed Bester 
discovered. 

Bester wrote two ofthe best sf novels ofthe 1950’s. Two ofthe 
best science fiction novels ever, actually: The Demolished Mamnd The 
Stars My Destination. His short stories were brilliant. He left the field 
for the richer fief of an editorship at Holiday Magazine, thus joining 
the mainstream, of life, at any rate. At that he succeeded. He tried to 
join the mainstream of literature also, first with Wi&oH^?(1953), and 
later with Tender Loving Ra^e, which takes place in New York City and 
Fire Island in 1959. At that, he failed. Who He? was a commercial 
disappointment, and Tender Loving Raje never found a publisher in 
his lifetime. Tender Loving Ra^e has finally been issued by a Texas 
small press called Tafford (the jacket copy calls it “A psycoiogical [sic] 
thriller,” a bad sign to any casual book browser). Studying it, particu- 
larly in contrast to its sf predecessors, is an instructive exercise. 

First, the story. A brilliant adman (a very 1950s concept), Win 
Canard visits a brilliant professor, Nick Franklyn. Canard fell in love 
with a beautiful woman, Julie Krebs, he saw on a bus, and Franklyn has 
evidence that will lead to her identity. The two men fence wittily. The 
worldly Canard adopts the unworldly Franklyn, takes him to parties, 
impresses him. They find Krebs. She fences wittily with each of them, 
and each fells in love with her. Krebs is a psychological chameleon, 
appearing to each man as he wants her. Canard is a refugee firom a bad 
marriage, Franklyn from an encounter with radiation exposure during 
a Pacific bomb test, where he feels he behaved like a coward. But Krebs 
is being pursued by a brilliant and dangerous lunatic from her past, 
David Harrow, one who finally catches up with her during a hurricane 
on Fire Island. Needless to say, he fences wittily with people. 

I love witty fencing, and Bester is great at it. But an entire book 
where every single character you encounter does it starts to cloy, like 
a dinner made up entirely of cannoli. Bester could have stood a good 
editor who went through and kept only the best of the repartee. The 
spaces left could have been filled with more action, particularly in the 
first two thirds, because the book has pacing problems. I think this is 
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because there are really two different books here, welded together. 

The first half is slow. Franklyn and Canard waltz around and 
romance Krebs. Krebs climbs up the ladder, both as a model and as an 
actress. There are many clever scenes about the ad business, an obnoxious 
entertainer, and Franklyn’s lab, particularly an early computer. Then, on 
Fire Island, the pace picks up. Canard and Franklyn fight. Canard 
drunkenly wanders through a brilliantly described pre-hurricane baccha- 
nalia, and Harrow appears, assaults Krebs, vanishes. The last quarter is 
mostly hysterical pursuit. It is exciting, but not completely earned, 
Harrow wanders quietly away after helping to rescue Franklyn. 

And the failure ofHarrowis probably why the book didn’t go. There 
are a few indications of Harrow’s pursuit of Krebs in the first half, but they 
read as if they were stuck in afterward, by a writer trying to rivet sexui 
suspense onto an already existing roman i clef of New York advertising 
and literary life. The clues — harrassing phone calls, a note on a napkin — 
lead to nothing. And Julie Krebs’s protean ability to get the best of every 
man she ever meets vanishes in the seond half, since it doesn’t fit the 
new structure. 

So I have a completely unverifiable hypothesis about how this book 
was written. Bester wrote a clever New York bon ton book about a Holly 
Golightly-type and two successful men who pursue her. She has a mystery 
in her past. Bester was not sure what the mystery was going to be. And 
she is indeed a successful mystery character, mercurial and contradictory. 
He wanted a fast-paced ending on Fire Island, a wild and free-spirited 
place he loved. He invented David Harrow, a scumba^us ex machina, 
retrofitted him into the first half ofthe book (there is even one small first 
person section about Harrow which fits into absolutely nothing else, a 
piece of writing Bester fell in love with and couldn’t cut — a writer’s worst 
mistake), has him commit a pointless rape that he could have committed 
at any time in the book, has him leave for no reason and return for no 
reason save to crank the last part of the book. Which he does. 

Unfortunately, in the process, the subtle and complex mystery of 
Julie Krebs vanishes, replaced by a past gang-rape by policemen suppos- 
edly rescuing her, a rape that is cavalierly described in a single sentence 
and never mentioned again. It’s a common cheat in popular literature, a 
bait-and-switch where psychological detail is replaced by a button- 
pushing appeal to violent prurience. It is a sad loss ofpotential, since the 
solution of her mystery could have grown right out ofthe milieu in which 
it appeared, cracking it apart like a tree growing out of a sidewalk. 

Tender Loving Ra^e, I think, fell between two publishing stools . It 
is too subtle and clever, too high life and in-the-know for the pulp presses 
that published the likes of Jim Thompson and James M. Cain, though I 
don’t know if Bester ever went this route in his attempts to publish. And 
it is too savage, in the end, with its grotesquely smashed cat and charming 
rapist, for readers of witty comedies. 

There are several science fictional strengths that Bester was unable 
to use in this book. He was one of the best at describing bizarre scenes 
and institutions; the Skoptsy at Mars St. Michele, the caves of Gouffre 
Martel, the Fourmyle Circus, the asteroid Gully Foyle finds himself in, to 
name only some ofthe ones in The Sears My Destination. That book is an 
exhilarating ride through a bizarre world, the sort of thing best offered 
by science fiction. Another was deforming people’s personalities through 




other-worldly skills like ESP, teleportation, or Olivia Presteign’s ability presence. It’s almost a screenplay already, since it’s mostly just dialogue 
to see infrared directions. The thing would tick like a watch. The book is 

Some of that inventiveness could surely have been carried into a redolent of the 1950s and the movie woxJd be best as a period piece, a 
mainstream book. But Bester, trying to make a clean break, played it late-Eisenhower Indian Summer, ending in a hurricane. The ’50s have 
straight, too straight. been done at the level of bobby socks an^rive-ins, why not at the level 

So^c book, while an entertainingread,f^lsofitspotentiaI,forthe of admen and Fire Island? Any takers? ^ 
reasons I have described above. But it does contain within it the seed of 

somethingclse.Itwouldmakeahellofamovie.Onemerelyhastoselect Alexander Jablokov, author (7/Carve the Sky, Uves in Somerptlle, 

some of the best dialogue and make Harrow an earlier, more menacing Massachussetts. 

The Chiid Garden by Geoff Ryman 

New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1989; $19.95 he; 388 pages 

reviewed by Bruce Holland Rogers 



Geoff Ryman has always produced work that is outside the usual 
categories. His heroic fantasy, The Warrior Who Carried Life, has a 
religious undercurrent to it that is genuine, but unconventional, as 
though Ryman were a Babylonian C. S. Lewis. And Ryman’s second 
book, The Vneonquered Country, uses frntasy and sf elements to invent 
a metaphoric version of Cambodia, letting Ryrnan tell the story of the 
Khmer Rouge’s holocaust without fear that he is misappropriating the 
Cambodian peoples’ own version of their history. 

(This fear of misappropriation is becomingmore common. One of 
the tenets of political correctness is that one must not write about the 
experiences of any ethnicity other than one’s own. It’s an absurd 
proposition, of course, that leads eventually to condemning male 
writers for narrating from a woman’s point of view.) 

The Child Garden fits more comfortably into a category than these 
earlier works. This is near-future science fiction, and what a future it is. 
Britain is tropical . Cancer has been cured, vrith the surprising result that 
life expectancy is cut in half. In order to produce adults faster in a world 
where thirty is the age of senesence, children are infected with viruses 
which fill their brains with adult knowledge. Everyone is tremendously 
literate, though no one reads. Even Down’s syndrome children, though 
they may not reason terribly well, are able to remember and discuss 
every detail of Derrida’s analysis of Plato. 

This is a tremendously accomplished book. The future is fascinat- 
ing and well-wrought, and the psychologically complex characters 
resonate, living lives that seem not invented, but discovered. Ryman 
engages in an interesting dialogue with Dante’s THvine Comedy, not just 
alluding to that classic work, but absorbing some of its energy for his 
own purposes. Then, of course, there’s the writing itself. Reading this 
book, it’s hard to shake the feeling that Brits have a certain advantage 
over American writers. Because their readers are arguably less con- 
cerned with market categories and labels, British writers may be less 
inclined to label themselves . The Child Garden hasn’t even the slightest 
trace of the Hugo Gernsback prose lineage which often infects our 
better writers in subtle and unfortunate ways. 

It’s a politically interesting future, post-socialist and post-capital- 
ist, governed by the stored consciousness of all its citizens — the 
Consensus— and by the moral imperatives taught by viruses. Political 
and moral incorrectness, or Bad Grammar, are impossible for most 
citizens — only a tiny minority are virus-resistant. 

This is a convincing future, one made top-heavy with technofixes 
that have always stayed just half a step ahead of disaster. Some writers 
might be tempted to be self-consciously ironic about such a future , but 
Ryman’s characters arc at home in their time, unaware of us as we peer 
over their shoulders. The characters, in fact, are the greatest triumph of 
this novel . For all the interesting ideas, this is a story about people— very 
specific, thoroughly understood and thoroughly rendered people. 
Milena Shibush’s life story would be engaging whatever the setting, 
though Milena is, of course, the product of her milieu. 

The Child Garden is also a thoughtful novel. Like most great 
literature, it’s about Love and Death (including little deaths along the 
way, like ^e death of love), but it gives equal weight to a third element: 
childhood. In a story where the central character is unusual simply for 
having experienced a genuine childhood, an obvious question is. What 
is childhood for? Ryman’s answer has to do the enlightenment, with the 



eternal present that is the only satisfying answer (for this reviewer, 
anyway) to death. But Ryman provides this answer without converting 
childhood into someting smarmy. He’s too honest for that. 

In the very end, it’s clear that Ryman is heading his novel toward 
a dangerous ending. Some land of apotheosis is coming. Milena’s 
character begins to flatten some as she heads for a transcendent 
experience. 

A transcendent ending is problematic in a novel of character for 
that very reason: big ideas tend to flatten characters. Often, too, such 
an ending forces the writer into dishonest resolutions of idea and 
character. This happened to Dan Simmons in The Fall of Hyperion, 
when he suddenly gave Brawne Lamia her magical power to defeat the 
Shrike, deflating both Brawne and the up-to-then fascinating Shrike to 
mere vehicles for an idea. 

Of course, Simmons may have done this not simply because the 
idea grew bigger than the character, but because he flinched when it 
came time to acknowledge the Shrike’s reality in our world. Such 
timidity is characteristic of science fiction. Readers want a happy ending. 
All of earth can die, but there had better be a silver lining, like the 
Centaurus-bound spaceship in A Canticle for Leibowitz, an escape hatch 
that drains some ofthe power from Walter M. Miller, Jr. ’sconfrontation 
with the human shadow. It’s worth noting that although Simmons fell 
into this trap when writing science fiction, he didn’t do so in Son_^ of 
Kali. That earlier novel, with the still-present gods and non-Westem 
sense of reality that make it magic realism, looks the Shrike archetype 
dead in the eye. If you do that in science fiction, or if you merely go so 
far as to take decay as your central metaphor (J. G. BaUard), you are 
labeled a life-hater and an enemy of science fiction. 

Ryman’s transcendentending,though,is appropriate. It’s not just 
a device, but the natural next step in Milena’s evolution. The transition 
from character to idea is a reflection of what death does to us. Milena, 
a literary character, probably doesn’t flatten into abstraction any more 
than the rest of us will when we die. 

Ryman is sensitive to this problem of abstraction, though, and he 
counters it with the novel’s final 250 words. When the novel closes, it 
is with an emotionally fulfilling moment, and with thematic resonance, 

I found myself wishing at the end that there had been no marvelous 
transformation, no apotheosis for Milena. (And in one sense, there is no 
such apotheosis — but I’d be giving away too much to say more.) The 
power of much mainstream writing is that it must limit its consolations 
to the real world where death is certain and, as far as we can determine 
scientifically, both complete and final. I was a little sorry that The Child 
Garden, supremely successful as it is, opted for a metaphysical finish. 

But that’s really a request for someone else to do another, equally 
ambitious book, rather than a criticism of this one. This novel succeeds 
on every level and deserves an apotheosis of its own. 

It’s not easy responding to a novel that succeeds as well as The Child 
Garden. Honesty can sound like hyperbole, and unbridled enthusiasm 
can develop into incoherence. (Enthusiasm means to be filled with 
godhead; no wonder that aesthetic passion sometimes leads to speaking 
in tongues.) Nevertheless, more than any recent sf novel that I can think 
of, The Child Garden deserves the title of classic, 

Bruce Holland Rogers lives in Champaign, Illinois. 
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A Long Guide to K. W. Jeter 

continued from pa^e 1 

the truth seems even more surprising if one does not know the 
circumstances that led Jeter in apparent retrogression. 

In any event, Jeter’s comments on three of the “themes and 
obsessions shared among the books” — the relation between the city and 
suburbs, the nature of the protagonists, and the theme of paternity — 
can be extended to many of his other books. 

These three books (the “rough trilogy”) have a common (though 
not identical) setting, a near-future declass^ Los Angeles whose resem- 
blance to the Generic Cyberpunk Setting is probably what has led some 
to call Jeter a cyberpurik. In Death Arms, a drug warfare experiment 
gone haywire has unleashed a phenomenon called the Fear on the West 
Coast, depopulating the city. In The Glass Hammer, the West Coast is 
governed by the theocratic Cathedra Novum. In Dr. Adder, the dty has 
been literally and metaphorically divided between Dr. Adder, the city’s 
foremost surgical mutilator and drug supplier, and John Mox, evan- 
gelist of the Video Church of Moral Forces (popularly known as the 
MoFos or MFers), with much of the action set along the Interface 
between them. 

As Jeter points out, the basic movement in each of these three 
novels is of a young male protagonist from the suburbs to the city. Jeter 
sees the suburbs as a social device of exploitation and control. By 
providing a comfortable environment, they lead the inhabitants to 
collude in their own oppression. But comfort is boring, and Jeter’s 
protagonists reject it, with no other apparent justification than the 
impulse to nonconformity Jeter calls a bad attitude (hereafter “Bad 
Attitude” ). In the alluring and dangerous city they seek excitement and 
find knowledge, specifically knowledge about paternity, In Dr. Adder, 
Limmit comes to the city to find out the truth about his frther, Lester 
Gass; in Death Arms, Legger retraces the steps of his father; in The Glass 
Hammer, the pattern is reversed, and Schuler, having come from the 
wilderness to the city, must leave the city to discover the tmth about 
his son. 

A Bad Attitude is especially appealing in the Nineties, as the dead 
hand of conformity closes about us. A Bad Attitude comports much 
better with the Sixties (liberally constmed), whose ethos pervades Dr. 
Adder, which is filled with references to Sixties culture. One telling 
instance is the character name “Lester Gass,” which derives from an 
undergrond comic by S. Clay Wilson (“Lester Gass the Midnight 
Misogynist,” Zap Comix 5), forlimmit’s father. This reference creates 
a hidden affinity between Gass and Dr. Adder, characters who are 
otherwise very much opposed. For Adder’s livelihood is the consensual 
surgical mutilation of women for erotic purposes; in the comic, Lester 
Gass kidnaps, mutilates, and kills women. Evidently, the two are not as 
far apart as Adder, in particular, might think. 

Further, Dr. Adder has a playful exuberance, manifested in such 
features as silly names (such as “Buena Maricone High School”) and 
commentary on the action by the characters, particularly Adder (such 
as the quotation that forms the heading to tffis section), characteristic 
of the best comic novels of the Sixties and unequaled in Jeter’s later 
work. Not even in a book as manic as Farewell Horizontal can we find 
an exchange like the following: 

Drawing a thin pack of cards from his coat pocket, Droit said, 
“These are pictures of some typical L.A. women.” He handed 
the pack to Limmit. “Sort through them and pick out the ones 
whose laps you’d most like to, and least like to, sit on during 
a long train journey.” 

“There are,” said Limmit, “no trains anymore.” 

“That’s all right. Some of these don’t have laps.” 

This excerpt also exhibits the characteristic readers of Dr. Adderait 
most likely to fed offputting, its high concentration of graphic and, to 
put it mildly, perverse sex. This is, however, an integral feature of the 
book, in all senses of the word. 

But the most familiar Sixties echo in Dr.Adderis of Jeter’s mentor 
Philip K. Dick, whose influence is felt throughout Jeter’s work (as early 
as his second published novel. The Dreamfields, the sinister Operation 
Dreamwatch was run by PKD Laboratories); but he is most closely 
associated with Dr. Adder, having championed its publication and 
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written the brief essay that still appears as its afterword. Moreover, as 
Dick says there, he appears (and, he asserts, is defemed) in the book, 
thinly disguised under the name KCID. However that may be, Dick’s 
influence pervades the setting, characters, and leitmotife. For example, 
the picture of Mox’s and Adder’s respective devotees milling about on 
opposite sides of the Interface (and later, of Limmit nearly being 
engulfed by living corpses in what we would now call a “virtual” version 
of the Interfece) is worthy of Dick’s wildest urban fentasies. The book 
is filled with a Dickian array of mind-altering drugs, particularly one 
known as the ADR, which reveals the taker’s sadistic or masochistic 
fantasies and thus enables Adder to manifest them in flesh. And KCID 
himself is a walking radio station who counterpoints the main story 
through his classical music broadcasts. Almost certainly, Jeter would 
not have handled the persistent Wozsseck theme as he does here had it 
not been for Dick’s influence. 

It is even possible that Jeter’s use of the phrase “bad attitude” is an 
allusion to Dick, who explained why he ate horsemeat from the Lucky 
Dog Pet Store in terms of this state of mind, which he went on to 
commend as the proper one for science fiction. 

What is surprising about Jeter’s own description of Dr. Adder is 
that he considers the book only from the point of view of Limmit. For 
Dr. Adder himself has Bad Attitude to bum. He has the same sort of 
perverted charm some people claim to perceive in the public persona of 
William S. Burroughs. In spite of his appalling occupation. Adder is far 
and away Jeter’s most engaging — and engaged — character, much more 
interesting than the relatively callow Limmit, who is not even the sole 
viewpoint character: Adder takes over the book at certain points — 
including the beginning — providing, significantly, the only first-person 
narrative. Moreover, much of the afterword to Death Arms applies to 
Adder. Juxtaposed to, and converging with, limmit’s quest for Lester 
Gass and his discovery of his father’s tme identity is Adder’s attempt to 
come to terms with his deadly Orange County childhood by defeat- 
ing Mox: 

Everything I remember about growing up over there in 
Orange County came walking into this room wrapped up in 
that one person [Mox]. Not because of some archetypal 
conflict of polarities, anarchy versus order, son versus fether, 
or any of that other crap, but simply because I hated his bowels 
the same way I hated them when I was a goddamn child, for 
Christ’s sake, and my teachers would load me up on downers 
and tranks and set me in front of his sententious moral face on 
the tube. He was younger then, but it was the same face that 
came walking in here that had told me practically every day of 
my life till I was eighteen to sit still, work hard, be good, and 
don’t say anything. So I chopped off his balls, a childhood 
dream come true. 

It is hard to imagine a better expression of Bad Attitude. Indeed, 
Orange County, where Jeter actually grew up, is depicted as deadly in 
many ways in Dr. Adder. (In fact, if there is any autobiography in Dr. 
Adder it is in these passages, for Jeter has recounted how the Orange 
County school system classified him as retarded until he scored 170 on 
an IQ test — a story whose details, I am sure, are as horrifying as any that 
appear in his book.) Just after the passage quoted. Adder remark: 

Every part of me that came out crippled or dead from Orange 
County is out hooking on that street, trolling down my spine 
for all comers. And there isn’t any part of me that got so 
crippled up that it isn’t staggering or crawling dovm that 
pavement in the same direction, regardless of incline, down or 
up. I mean, they did a job on me. 

Mox broadcasts from Orange County. Little wonder that Limmit has 
a vision of living death when he is actually required to to Orange 
County, where in a memorable scene he visits the site of a femous 
amusement park, soon to be refurbished with artificial prostitutes as 
“Fuckland.” But it is Adder who was raised in this environment that so 
clearly touches a nerve for Jeter. 

Thus, just as Limmit is trying to find his past. Adder is trying to 
overcome his. Dr. Adder features a happy ending for both. Limmit 
learns his father’s true identity and saves the day by cutting loose from 




him; the book ends just as Adder, in triumph, being interviewed by 
KCID, is about to give a taste ofBad Atttitude to everybody who claims 
a piece of him (including those “in the smoking ruins of Orange 
County”). 

Dr. Adder is Jeter’s densest, funniest, and most personal book. It 
is only feir to mention that my high opinion of Dr. Adder is not 
universal. It took Jeter twelve years to publish Dr. Adder, even with 
Dick’s support. Dr. Adder said to have made the rounds so often that 
in the late 1970s it was a laughingstock among science fiction editors 
at cocktail parties. 

Of course, as Patrick Nielsen Hayden has reminded us in another 
context, “what sold in ‘the late 1970s,’ after all, were the works of 
writers such as Jack Chalker and Spider Robinson.” 

Of the other two books in Jeter’s Los Angeles trilogy. The Glass 
Hammer is much the stronger. This is surely the only science fiction 
novel vitally influenced by the 1975 film written by the 

distinguished Cuban novelist G. Cabrera Infante. (Jeter acknowledges 
Vanishing Pointhy noting that one of the characters, a video director, 
owns a copy of this “century-old film” that “was like sacred writ to 
him.”) In Vanishing Point, an alienated and taciturn driver, goaded by 
an enigmatic disk jockey, engages in an obsessive quest to cross the 
country in record time, alienating the law at every step of the way and 
ultimately assuring his own destruction. Featuring many evocative 
scenes set in the deserts of the Southwest, Vanishing ranks with 
the best road pictures in its depiction of a certain existential anomie. 
Ross Schuyler of The Glass Hammer iho tracks across the deserts of the 
Southwest, ferrying contraband computer chips between Los Angeles 
and Phoenix. The sprinters to whose company he belongs are shot at by 
satellite -mounted lasers . They are video stars, too, for their nightly runs 
are broadcast to untold millions in the “Brazilian factory dorms.” But 
just as the D J in Vanishing Point'Nvms the driver with cryptic messages, 
the sprinters are protected by co-pilots, miniature computers that spout 
gibberish comprehensible only to the sprinters as warnings about the 
satellites. 

Or so the sprinters are told. It turns out that this is all a front 
engineered by Speed Death Productions, the makers and marketers of 
the videos, as Schuyler is told by Wyre, the technician who helps him in 
L.A. Wyre is the character who Knows the Score — the state the Bad 
Attitude characters seek. All three books in the trilogy feature such a 
character. But this setup poses inherent problems. Most seriously, it 
requires the protagonist to be a little dumber than the informant. In The 
Glass Hammer, this makes Schuyler more subject to manipulation by a 
whole array offerees out to use him. His Attitude simply isn’t Bad 
enough. Moreover, Wyre’s note to Schuyler hints at a major structural 
flaw in this very complicated narrative: the note is what Jeter calls an 
“info-dump,” a lump of exposition inserted for the reader’s sake as 
much as for the characters’, and Jeter leaves himself with no other way 
to convey the underlying conspiracy to the reader. It’s true that this is 
required by the book’s basic conception. Literally, the glass hammer is 
the glass -bladed knife used by a cult of women called the Godfriends in 
their ritual assassination of Schuyler. (The Godfriends are so called 
because they are trying to prevent the return of the Messiah to an 
imperfect world of corruption in which He would only suffer. To this 
end, they renounce sex. But before he became a sprinter, Schuyler 
impregnated one of the Godfriends, who bore a child now widely 
believed to be the Son of God. Hence the ritual assassination. Certain 
parallels are too obvious to require comment here.) Metaphorically, it 
is the video camera wielded by Norah Endryx, the Speed Death cineaste 
who is filming a biography (part documentary, part reenactment — as if 
there is really a distinction) of Schuyler for the Brazilian market. The 
book is actually presented as that biography as viewed by Schuyler — 
“video within video,” in its very first words. The book’s complex 
structure cross-cuts between video and real time as frenetically as MTV, 
making Schuyler as much an image to be manipulated as a flesh-and- 
blood person. When Endryx says, near the end of the book, “I made it 
real for you,” she means: I put it on tape. Structure and theme 
complement each other nicely here, but at the expense of our interest 
in Schuyler. 

Even with his flaws, Schuyler is a more effective character than 
Legger in Death Arms, who spends much of his time whining that he 
doesn’t know anything while ignoring the informant Dortz’s attempts 



Read This 

Recently read and recommended by 
David Alexander Smith: 

A Dictionary of the Khazars, by Milord Pavic. This Yugo- 
slavian novel is arrayed as a dictionary compilation of every 
scrap of information about the Khazars, a mysterious van- 
ished central European tribe. The genius of Pavic’s story- 
telling is that from this seemingly impossible structure, he 
produces three simultaneous tales across eight hundred years 
and draws them together in a convincing but ambiguous 
ending. The book was issued in both male and female 
editions, alike except for one crucial paragraph which reverses 
the climax’s meaning. 

Death of a Citizen, by Donald Hamilton. The first Matt Helm 
novel (written in 1953 ) and the only one to stand as literature, 
it tells of a wartime OSS assassin who has retired to New 
Mexico to be a journalist and photographer. Until one night 
when a girl he’d known and with whom he had killed w^ks 
into the middle of a suburban cocktail party. . . . An absorb- 
ing and chilling story of the reawakening of the Mister Hyde 
in all of us. 

The Dragon in the Sea, by Frank Herbert. Herbert’s best novel 
by far, this tells the wartime story of a four -man submarine on 
a journey into Russian waters to steal oil at the source. A 
brilliant exploration ofFreudian psychology and the effects of 
confinement and stress on men, far deeper, far more adult 
than Dune or anything else Herbert ever wrote. 

by Alexander Jablokov. ReadersmayknowAlex 
from his brilliant stories. In his first novel, he takes us on a 
quest from Earth to the Asteroid Belt, along the way giving us 
such treats as a museum of humanity in the Himalayas and a 
boar hunt on the Moon. The best first sf novel in twentyyears, 
this is the most opulent reveling in the future’s variety since 
Varley’s The OpHuchi Hotline. It’s just out in paperback. 
Look for it. 

Titus Groan, by Mervyn Peake. The story of the Seventy- 
Seventh Earl of Groan, this novel chronicles the first two years 
in Titus’ life, growing up in the massive enclosed castle of 
Gormenghast. An extraordinary work; lavish grotesque lan- 
guage, profoundly bizarre but human characters, an almost 
palpable sense of cultural expression. Pages to read aloud on 
gloomy nights. 

The Ophiuchi Hotline, by John Varley. Still the best novel by 
one of the greatest imagineers of the Seventies and Eighties, 
this novel has none of the self-indulgence of his later Gaea 
trilogy. Instead we are treated to a taut, complex, visually 
gripping story that bounces around several plotlines, most of 
them involving clones of a single woman. 

The Fools in Town Are on Our Side, byRossThomas.Fromthe 
master of the complex con game, this novel starts where Mark 
Twain’s “The Man Who Corrupted Hadleyburg” ends. Our 
hero is retained by the elders of a rotten Southern town to rid 
them of their dishonest city government, and thus begins a 
scheme where “to get better, things are going to have to get 
much worse.” A nonstop rollercoaster ride with a hangup 
finish that you can’t possibly see coming. 
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to tell him. Legger may have a Bad Attitude, but he strains patience. The 
first thing we see him do is throw away his books, and he doesn’t seem 
to learn much thereafter. Though Jeter says that “[o]f the three 
incarnations, Legger. . .is the luckiest; he dies completely to his former 
self,” it is ironically appropriate that this transcendence should involve 
his being taken over by a rcanimator. 

After Death Arms, Jeter recognized and confronted the structural 
problem in having a protagonist who is slower than those about him. 
Farewell Horizontal is a wild sendup of the conventions of the Los 
Angeles trilogy, among other things. Here, virtually every other 
character gets to tell Ny Axxter that he doesn’t have a clue. This novel 
is Jeter’s salute to Yuppie Consciousness. Ny’s Bad Attitude manifests 
itself in flight from the boring business center and a safe corporate job 
into the exciting world of small business entrepreneurship. His problem 
is that he’s so busy hustling that he ignores everything significant 
around him in favor of dreams of material success. 

Still, it can be said that Ny seeks, quite literally, to climb the 
corporate ladder. For FarewellHorizontalisstt on (the outside, mostly) 
of Cylinder, an artifiict of mysterious origins and almost unimaginable 
size, a sibling, no doubt to the cylinder whose inner walls are the setting 
of Beckett’s The Lost Ones. Ny has left the Horizontal to seek his fortime 
as a freelance graffex artist, designing holographic tattoos for the 
motorcycle gangs that roam, and rule, the outer surface of Cylinder. 
(This makes him Jeter’s third protagonist, after those of Dark Seeker ^nd 
Mantis, to make his living as a graphics artist.) Ny’s misadventures are 
frequently hilarious: Farewell Horizontal is Jeter’s most vibrant book 
since Dr. Adder, and one of his funniest (along with Dr. Adder and 
Infernal Devices). People must take extraordinary measures to maneu- 
ver on the vertical surface of Cylinder. Ny and his faithful motorcycle 
are both attached to the wall by “pithons,” a kind of combination 
crampon and piton on a “smart” retractable cord. The image of the 
pithons engaging and disengaging the many specially prepared holes in 
the surface of Cylinder in step vwth Ny’s walking pace or the turning of 
his motorcycle’s wheel is ludicrous: this is the silliest form of transpor- 
tation since King Arthur’s coconuts in Monty Python and theHoly Grail. 

The motorcycle gangs, though threatening, are also furmy. The 
minor -league gangs who form Ny’s clientele bear names like “Straight- 
Line Ravage,” “Mode of Razorback” (Ny’s Preferred stock from their 
initial offering is now worthless), and “Gnash Boy Squad,” and to all 
appearances are Cylinder’s version of really bad garage bands. {Ny’s 
dealings with Brevis, the agent who gets him this class of client, are so 
acidulous that the reader cannot help suspecting an autobiographical 
element.) The two major-league gangs, the Grievous Amalgam and the 
Havoc Mass, are much more serious customers, but their penchant for 
violence is exaggerated for comic effect. This bloodlust makes the 
appearance of General Cripplemaker, leader of the Havoc Mass, all the 
fhnnier, since he is outwardly amild-lookingpaper-pushing bureaucrat. 
(Of course, Jeter may also be wryly commenting on the fantasies of 
paper -pushing bureaucrats here.) 

Like Schuyler, Ny turns out to be a pawn in the power games of the 
corporate entities who run the world; by being in the wrong place at the 
wrong time, he gets caught in the crossfire of a struggle between the 
Grievous Amalgam and the Havoc Mass. (And if the similarity between 
these organizations suggests a parallel with our Democratic and R£pub- 
lican Parties, so be it. ) Despite being doublecrossed by every power bloc 
on Cylinder (the underlying plot is labyrinthine, and adroitly pre- 
sented), Ny manages to triumph largely through dumb luck, with help 
from irihabitants of the mysterious Eveningside of Cylinder, such as the 
being called Felony who has the convenient talent of being able to 
switch bodies. Having brought down the government of Cylinder, Ny 
even achieves a kind of redemption at the end, cutting loose from the 
Horizontal and all it represents. The implications for the view Jeter put 
forth in the afterword to Death Arms arc richly ironic. 

When it was first published. Farewell Horizontalv/zs said to be the 
first volume of a trilogy. There’s no sign now to tell whether Jeter 
intends to write the o^er two books, which is a pity. Meanwhile, 
Madlands has many points of contact with Farewell Horizontal. One 
could almost say that it is Farewell Horizontaltold from Felony’s point 
of view, and is even more determinedly allusive and parodic than 
Farewell Horizontal. The protagonist, Trayne, is a resident of the 
Madlands, as Los Angeles is now called after the blast from a “reality 
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bomb.” He works as a choreographer for Identrope, a televangelist 
whose flock is fed by the peculiar disease, “ »- formation,” that inevitably 
results from staying too long in the Madlands. (Sufferers from n- 
formation can enter a kind of suspended animation by turning them- 
selves over to Identrope and being hooked up to a web that runs from 
the earth to Identrope ’s headquarters, a reproduction of the burning 
dirigible Hindenburg.) Trayne is approached by something called the 
New Moon Corporation to do a hit on Identrope, lowering the ratings 
of the monopolistic network. Canal Ultime, that carries his show. Of 
course the satellite that New Moon proposes to launch is not a 
communications device at all, but Trayne is oblivious to this fact for 
much of the book, as he doublecrosses and triplecrosses almost every- 
one in his path. His ability to switch bodies is an indispensable aid to 
his schemes. 

Virtually every element in this summary is a parodic allusion to 
something already seen in Jeter’s earlier books. Trayne, as a body- 
switcher, recalls Felony: like Felony, he is one of the competent 
characters who are typically sidekicks to Jeter’s less tuned-in characters 
in earlier books such as the Los Angeles trilogy. Like so many of Jeter’s 
other male leads, Trayne has a supportive woman — Nora, a dancer like 
Sarah in Soul Eater. The difference is that Nora isn’t wholly real — she’s 
a creation ofthe Madlands, and thus at least half illusion. She is getting 
more real, though — perhaps Jeter’s own wry comment on his charac- 
terizations of women. Identrope, a televangelist who turns out to be 
identical with his medium, inescapably recalls John Mox from Dr. 
Adder (in which context it becomes significant, rather than just cant, 
that he calls Trayne “my son”). The motorcycle gang called the Stone 
Units, which appears for subplot purposes and comic relief, is an 
inverted version of the comic but very competent gangs that controlled 
CyXvcidttivvFarewellHorizontal. Canal Ultime, which remains offstage 
throughout, is reminiscent of Speed Death in The Glass Hammer. 
Identrope’s followers give up their psychic energy when they tap into 
his web, like the inhabitants of the settlement Legger fled in Death 
Arms, which was actually called a “tap.” Most notably, Los Angeles 
itself, the Madlands, parodies the blighted future city of Jeter’s other 
novels. Whereas — for example — ^in Death Arms the nebulous Fear 
depopulated the city, in Madlandsth.c city has been swallowed up by its 
past: the reality bomb has jumbled reality and the movies beyond all 
hope of recall. That is why Identrope lives on the Hindenburg — the 
powerful image ofthe burning dirigible has clawed its way into reality — 
and why the city is full of 1940s and film notV touches. All this is clearly 
meant to resonate by comparison with Jeter’s other books. After John 
Mox, the Cathedra Novum, and the Fear, what could be worse except 
the Attack of the Movies? 

The parodic and comic intent ol Madlands in almost every 

detail, sometimes perhaps too clearly. For example, the Madlands’ 
endemic disease is “»-formation” and the bodyshifters are designated 
“d-rangers.” N-formation is the progressive loss, both psychological 
and somatic, of pattern discrimination (and there’s comic significance 
in that, on more than one level); its victims have interesting hallucina- 
tions until their bodies devolve, sometimes in a sudden “complete 
Wilbur Whateley-type transformation, all flopping wet dendrites and 
patches of wet fur and fish scales.” (Evidently, the Madlands even 
contain the dreadful movie version- — ^starring Sandra Dee- — of “The 
Dunwich Horror.”) Late in the book, Trayne comes across another 
bodyshifter, who has appropriated Trayne ’s original body and whom he 
calls “D,” for “d-ranger.” D is the most fearsome d-ranger of diem all: 
he actually has the power to devolve his whole environment. Unfortu- 
nately for Trayne, the movie that runs on D’s interior screen is The 
Grapes of Wrath, with the result that D entraps Trayne in a singularly 
unpleasant “Joadoid” world in which they are taken for Okies, nearly 
kiDed for kicks by two cops, and set upon by the Klan. The allusions here 
are unmistakeable. The Joadoid world is that of In the Land ofthe Dead, 
and the devolution of an entire reality is a homage to one of the most 
remarkable passages in Dick, the latter part of Ubik, in which the half- 
alive Jory causes the characters’ environment to revert to 1939. 

Though Madlands is often very funny, because of its extreme 
reliance on Jeter’s earlier books it does not stand well alone. For this 
reason it cannot really be recommended as an introduction to Jeter, 
although it is sure to please readers already familiar with his work. 

Elements of Bad Attitude appear in many of Jeter’s books other 




than the Los Angeles trilogy. Infernal Devices, the better by far of his 
two mock-Victorian novels {Morlock Ni^ht, a pseudo-sequel to Wells’s 
The Time Machine, is best thought of as a dry run for the later, more 
accomplished book), is only distantly related thematically to Jeter’s 
other books, except that it is the story of a son, the clockmaster George 
Dower, living under the cloud of his father’s career. Dower’s misadven- 
tures (as a Victorian hero, convention requires that he be as dense as Ny 
Axxter) result from his attempt to understand his father’s lifework and 
restore his fether’s name as he gets swept up into a lunatic plot to 
destroy the Earth (to serve as a beacon to intelligences on other world, 
if such there be — a distant echo of the plot to destroy the Earth in The 
Dreamfidds). Like Farewell Horizontal, Infernal Devices contains 
many riotously furmy scenes, such as George’s singularly unfortunate 
attempt to revive his father’s Clerical Automata; unfortunately I cannot 
dwell on them here. 

Instead, I will only point out that Dower has striking affinities to 
Jeter’s first character with a Bad Attitude — Daenek, the protagonist of 
Seekli^ht. This ambitious but severely flawed novel is quite uncharac- 
teristic in certain respects. Most strikingly, it is Jeter’s oifry novel not set 
on Earth. Daenek is the exiled son of the last human ruler of the planet, 
the thane, and the story traces his quest to find out what happened to 
his father and to recover his birthright— like Dower, and like limmit. 
But because Daenek has been banished to a primitive Generic Fantasy 
village, he must travel from the stultifying countryside to seek knowl- 
edge in the city — the same trajectory as Limmit, Schuyler, and Legger. 

Thus, if he had chosen to, Jeter could have pointed out that his 
characteristic themes extend well beyond the I^s Angeles trilogy. 
Paternal relations, in fact, are also central in Jeter’s horror novels. 

2. “Alien Sex? Is there any other kind?” 

Complementing Jeter’s science fiction trilogy of the mid -Eighties 
are three closely related horror novels: Soul Eater, Dark Seeker, and 
Mantis. Because all three deal with possession, literal or metaphorical, 
of one person’s body by another’s mind, we may call them Jeter’s 
Metempsychotic Trilogy. This is one of Jeter’s most persistent plot 
elements. In addition to these three novels, it appears in Farewell 
Horizontal, where the cveningsider Felony is actually a mind that jumps 
from body to body, and in Madlands, where the protagonist Trayne can 
do the same . It is seen in different form in Death Arms and In the Land 
of the Dead, which feature reanimators — women who can project their 
minds into dead people and things and make them move again. (In one 
of the most effective, if comical, scenes in Death Arms, the girl Rachel 
causes a refngerator full of pork chops — from giant feral sewer pigs— 
to pursue Legger. In an ironical comment on Bad Attitude, she then 
remarks: “What’s the matter? Don’t you think this is fun? Don’t you 
want to lead an interesting life? What’d you come here for, then?”) 

The dark side of the father-son relations that drive Jeter’s science 
fiction is the way parents either try to replicate themselves in their 
children, or even worse, leave them to the mercy of the system. Dr. 
Adder has the horrific dimension he does as a direct reflection of his 
Orange County upbringing. Just as the Interface is him, so he is Orange 
County. Metempsychosis is these novels’s direct metaphorical transla- 
tion of distorted parental relations. Ihus in Soul Eater the stroke- 
devastated Renee tries to take over her young daughter, and in Mantis, 
Michael Turner refers to his doppelganger Michael as his son. A 
supernatural phenomenon is placed at the service of a web of character 
relations. 

The distinctiveness of Jeter’s horror fiction emerges in two scenes 
from SoulEater. Renee Feld is a young woman who, with her brother 
Jess, fells under the influence of Pedersen, a teacher ofoccultlore. They 
progress in their study of forbidden learning — ^the via sinistra — too 
quickly, however, and fail under its influence. Renee, having divorced 
her husband David Braemer, has a stroke in the process of kidnapping 
their ten-year-old daughter, Dec: as the story opens, Renee’s body is 
immobile and wasted, bedded in a room whose lights are never off, but 
her mind has begun to possess and manipulate Dee, causing her to 
menace David. These elements are not promising: almost any other 
writer would handle them in Lovecraftian fashion by making the source 
of horror a force outside of human concerns, such as the satamc force 
in The Exorcist. (Lovecraft was fond of metempsychosis, which forms 
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the basis of one of his very few dramatically effective stories, “The Thing 
on the Doorstep.”) 

Jeter adopts the opposite approach. Though the engine of the plot 
is David’s gradual discovery of his wife’s supernatural threat, the focus 
is on human relationships throughout. David is a good, though hardly 
perfect, man. He has painfully made a new life with a woman who loves 
him, but the shell that is Renee, and the effect of the divorce on Dee, are 
permanent features of his interior landscape . Heis unselfishly concerned 
for his daughter, and when she begins acting strangely, he does all the 
expected things: he sees a psychiatrist for her, consults a lawyer about 
getting custody. He is the antithesis of his ex-wife. Yet with the best will 
in the world, he becomes what he is trying to destroy. Once a repentant 
Pedersen has informed him of Renee’s metempsychosis, he kidnaps Dee 
(even though he has already had the terrible consequences explained to 
him) and takes her north to try to escape Renee’s growing psychic 
influence (paralleling the kidnapping during which Renee had her 
stroke). This dreadfully confused course of action is worse than useless: 
discovering that Dee, under Renee’s influence, has stolen a steak knife 
from a coffee shop, and justifiably fearing that ^nee will try to kill him 
while he sleeps, David is driven to a genuinely monstrous response: 

Dee glanced at the strips of cloth dangling in his other 
hand. He could tell that she had already guessed what he was 
going to do. 

“This is just for when I have to get some sleep, honey. You 
know, when I can’t keep an eye on you. And just for a little 
while. Just until we get to someplace where your mother can’t 
make you do these things.” Hecuppedher chininhis hand and 
turned her face toward him. “Okay?” 

She regarded him with grave, serious eyes, eyes that had 
seen too much to be a child’s anymore. “Okay.” 

She laid down on her side, feeing away from him, and he 
brought her forearms together at the small of her back. 
Pushing up the red-striped sleeves of her pajama top, he could 
easily hold both her wrists in one hand. He had been thinking 
for hours how he was going to do this, and still didn’t know. 

The bizarreness of the situation held its own grim repulsion. 

He had never anticipated that he would ever have to tie 
someone up, especially his own ten-year-old child. 

“Are those too tight, honey?” 

She shook her head, face moving against the pillow. 

“You’ll be able to sleep like that, won’t you?” 

She said nothing, only hunched her shoulders and turned 
farther away from him. 

David is perfectly aware of the enormity of what he is doing (“The 
prospect of doing this every rught — for how long? — churned nausea in 
him”). But we are in no doubt that he has become as much of a menace 
as what he seeks to save his daughter from. This quietly appalling scene 
has greater impact than any dozen splatterpunk stories taken together. 
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because it grows naturally, almost inevitably, out of the characteriza- 
tions developed in the two hundred or so pages that precede it. 

Indeed, it is considerably more horrifying than the more conven- 
tional scene that follows it: 

Dee’s eyes opened slowly, lazily hooded, a half-smile forming 
when she caught sight ofhim. “Dave,” she said quietly. 

It was Dee’s voice, but different. He could recognize the 
other voice speaking in her throat and mouth. 

“Are you scared?” The smile — Renee’s smile — on Dee’s 
fece turned coquettish, the eyes watching him and turning 
bright with their own light. . . . 

Renee’s voice was clearer now, the child’s voice swal- 
lowed up in it. The smile and the light in her eyes was of self- 
pleased cleverness, crueler and filled with more avarice than 
any child’s could be. 

This confrontation with the supernatural force is powerful, but it 
cannot help but be less effective than the preceding scene, because it 
must depend on special effects rather than character. It is inevitably 
rather more like, say, the pea -soup scene in The Exorcist. 

David, then, is forced almost to kill his daughter — and although 
it is not said in so many words, to kill her soul — ^in order to save her. This 
profoundly pessimistic view of American families is not mitigated by the 
fact that Renee, or the thing she has become, is ultimately defeated. The 
ending is not “happy” or even optimistic even though David and Dee 
can now go on with their lives. Tlie “soul eater” of the title is not just 
the monstrous supernatural force, but the very structure of femily 
relations that results in the extraordinary cruelties Dee must endure. 

Dark Seeker is very similar to Soul Eater: both involve a divorced 
young male protagonist propelled into a deadly situation by his ex-wife. 
Here, Mike Tyler is a victim of communal drug experiments from the 
late 1960s. The drug (which contains a “German industrial solvent,” 
a nice instance of Jeter’s sardonic humor) leads its consumers to ritual 
murder. Years later, a strict regimen of pharmaceuticals controls the 
drug in Mike’s system, until his ex-wife calls to tell him that a member 
of the old group has kidnapped their child — who Mike believes to have 
died in infancy. Here the father-son theme is played two ways: Mike is 
a father to his lover’s son, and he is tortured throughout the whole book 
by the question, both literal and metaphorical, whether his own son is 
actually alive. 

Mantis, though different in tone and style from Soul Eater or 
Dark Seeker, takes elements from both. As in Dark Seeker tht protago- 
nist is named “Mike,” and as in SoulEaterht is a graphics artist. Mike 
Turner, however, has two sons: a literal physical one, also named 
“Mike,” who lives in the suburbs with Mike’s ex-wife, and Michael. 
Mike and Michael may be the same person: when Michael kills a 
woman, Mike leaves bloody fingerprints on the corpse. Or they may be 



different people, in psychic contact to the point ofidentity: Mike, in his 
apartment, can, more or less at will, see through the eyes of Michael, on 
the prowl. Jeter deliberately does not allow us to resolve this question: 
all we know for sure is that Michael is that aspect of Ivlike that Idlls — the 
aspect Mike tenderly regards as his “son.” There is considerable play 
with the frther-son theme familiar from the Los Angeles trilogy here, 
including a visit that shows the suburbs arc as stultifying as they were 
when Mike left. 

Mantisis the darkest and most challenging ofthe three metempsy- 
chotic novels. Jeter has said that he regards Mike as fundamentally a 
righteous character, trying in an extreme situation to do the right thing 
by both of his “sons.” That is accurate as far as it goes — ^and highlights 
the fact that Mike is a lineal descendant of David Braemer — but hardly 
exhausts the matter. Whatever exactly Michael’s relation is to Mike, it 
is clear that Michael embodies that aspect of Mike’s desires that Mike 
cannot express. Mike gets his thrills from hurting women (with their 
consent, or so we are told): Mike’s “protection” extends to his prevent- 
ing Michael from going over the edge and killing them. The novel is 
really the story of Mike’s failure to protect Michael from giving in, imder 
the impetus of a woman known only as “Rae.” Their relationship is truly 
consummated when Michael kills a woman and, in a scene that is literally 
the next thing to necrophilia, makes love to Rae with the corpse next to 
them on the bed. I find the subject matter of this scene harder to take 
than anything in Dr. Adder, and consider it a measure of Jeter’s ability 
that he can bring it off — and, indeed, play Michael’s later problems in 
disposing of the corpse for dark comedy. 

The metempsychotic novels, then, only superficially resemble a 
standard cardboard horror novel. Unfortunately, the same is not true of 
Wolf Flow. Hitherto, Jeter has consistently crafted horror novels with 
solid characterization and sharp observation, avoiding reliance on the 
glitzy effects common in other writers . Wolf Flow seems written as if to 
prove that Jeter can produce a horror novel like anyone else’s. 

Wolf Flow draws on the time Jeter spent in Portland, Oregon; it is 
surely the only horror novel set largely in eastern Oregon, a region that 
comes off as only slightly more appealing than the Orange County of In 
the Land of the Dead. It is also Jeter’s only novel, except for Morlock 
Ni^ht (“The Morlocks seize the Time Machine”), that can be given a 
hi^-concept description: The Shining mc.cts Drugstore Cowboy. (It is 
clear that Jeter has seen this highly praised film, which, like Wolf Flow, 
deals with the illicit pharmaceutical trade in Portland. His reference to 
a character’s “grey William-Burroughs-plays-Mister -Death free” slyly 
alludes to Burroughs’s only film appearance in a fictional role, as the ex- 
junkie priest in Thu^store Cowboy.) 

The seller of the illicit drug (“fenamyl”) is a doctor named Mike, 
who has foolishly tried to cut in on his dealers. At the beginning of the 
book they throw him from a moving car and leave him for dead on a 
deserted eastern Oregon road. Before he can die he is picked up by a 
tmeker who drops him off at an abandoned resort hotel called “Ther- 
malene.” As people are all too prone to do in resort hotels, Mike starts 
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having dreams about the inhabitants of the place at the turn of the 
century. The most salient, and surreal, feature of these dreams is a 
woman who opens herself up to Mike, quite literally. The trucker’s son, 
Doot, comes by to check on Mike, who manages to call his girlfriend, 
lindy, in Portland. Once she arrives, we meet the caretaker of Ther- 
malen’e, Doctor Nelder, he of of the thanato-Burroughsian visage. 
Nelder explains that Thermalene was a health spa, “the biggest train 
stop between here and Lincoln, Nebraska,” patronized for its mineral 
waters but abandoned after a fire. Shortly thereafter, Mike, who has 
been very slowly mending, sees Nelder bathing in a pool of the water . 
Following suit, he is suddenly rejuvenated; as Nelder recognizes, the 
water likes him. Unfortunately, whom the water likes goes mad, and dies 
young; Mike goes haywire, not only going back to Portland to kill the 
dealers who left him for dead, but killing Nelder (reanimated by the 
water, in a probable oblique reference to In the land of the Dead) and 
dissecting Lindy. Fortunately, Doot, who has also been pushed into the 
water, resists its blandishments, defeats Mike, and sets Thermalene on 
fire a second time. Is this sufficient to save the day? The concluding 
words of the novel are: 

Slow hours passed or didn’t pass; nothing saw or marked 
them. 

The dark water reached the rim of the basin, trembled, 
then with the next drop that fell, spilled over the side, a thin 
line running down the stone. 

It didn’t seep into the ground . A twisting, snakelike shape 
formed, a black thing without eyes . For a moment it was still . 

Then it moved, inching across the dry earth. 

We may not have heard the last of Thermalene. 

Wolf Flow is smoothly written and well constructed, but it could 
have been written by half a dozen other horror writers. Although it has 
certain connections with Jeter’s other work, he has generally handled 
these themes better elsewhere (the lowlife background in In the Land 
of the Dead, the linkage ofsex with dissectionin Dr. A<irf^and, in highly 
concentrated form, in his powerful short story “The First Time”). 
Further, in Wolf Flow Jeter abandons virtually every one of the methods 
he used to such effect in his other horror novels. The action results from 
an unexplained supernatural threat — the power of the waters of Ther- 
malene — rather than from character and situation. In feet, there is not 
really any characterization in Wolf Flow to speak of; all of the characters 
are drawn perfunctorily, and apart from Doot’s slightly-too-good-to- 
be-true quasi girlfriend, the only characters who are at all likeable are the 
drug dealers, Aitch and Charlie. (Charlie likes to hang out at Powell’s 
Bookstore, even ifit’s only to ogle women, and Aitch has a thing for the 
blues.) 

Anotherunique feature of Wo^F/owis its portentousness. The title, 
apart from being a palindrome, refers to the waters of Thermalene on 
the one hand, and to the wolves whose prowling in the background is 
a leitmotif throughout the whole book. The wolves have no symbolic 
resonance, however: they just hang around and look portentous. 

This approach to character and symbol is not novelistic. It is 
characteristic of screenwriting, where cutting to anything often enough 
endows it with some kind of significance, and where mere collections of 
traits serve as a kind of shorthand for characterization. This leads me to 
the hypothesis that Wolf Flow is actually a novelization. I would not be 
surprised to learn that there is a screenplay of Wolf Flow making the 
rounds. At any rate, looking at WolfFlowxF^!, way puts it in perspective. 
As a novelization, it is perfectly all right. Horror fens will enjoy it, and 
I hope that they do so in droves. But it is not the kind of horror novel 
KW. Jeter has consistently shown himself capable of writing. (Indeed, 
he has even written better novelizations, since he has said that In the 
Land of the Dead is taken from a screenplay.) 

3. “Hard Times Will Make a Rat Eat a Raw Onion” 

Before Wolf Flow, Jeter had produced two extraordinary horror 
novels : The Ni^htMan and In the land of the Dead, one of the very best 
books ever written in the gerue. 

The Ni^ht Man, though flawed, is a great advance in certain 
respects over the metempsychotic novels. Whereas the suburbs were a 



realm of boredom and the city its antidote, in The FH^htMamnd In the 
Land of the Dead, both set in nameless arid hick towns likely outside Los 
Angeles, the country is the realm of horror. The protagonist of The 
Ni^ht Man is Steven Welsky, a ten-year-old boy who feels, with 
excellent reason, that “[i]t was better to be invisible.” When he first 
appears he is trapped in the back seat of a car: his sister and her 
boyfriend, the captain ofthe high school football team, are taking him 
to the team’s weekly beer blast, held at a decrepit drive-in. This is 
necessary because Steven’s mother spends all her time watching televi- 
sion and drinking cheap vodka. Steven has hallucinations of a dark man 
in a dark car who butchers his sister and her boyfriend. 

Within hailing distance of the drive-in is the juvenile hall where 
Taylor (his name reminiscent of earlier protagonists Tyler and Turner) 
works as a guard. Taylor is a failed writer {everywntcr in Jeter’s novels, 
except possibly Bennett in Mantis, is foiled); he took the job to have the 
leisure to write, but it saps his energy and will. (This is, incidentally, 
exactly the situation Ralph Metric, the protagonist of The Dreamfiel^, 
is in at a point before the beginning of the book. Jeter himself worked 
for a time as a night guard at a juvenille detention center.) As the only 
law enforcement official in town who seems at all dedicated to his work, 
Taylor dislikes football players, and confronts them when he sees them 
beating up Steven in a supermarket parking lot. Soon thereafter, 
members of the football team, including the captain, start getting 
horribly killed. 

The least effective feature of this book is the depiction ofthe Night 
Man. His actual appearances read like something by a lesser though 
more popular writer. Perhaps, however, it is essential to the plot’s main 
twist that the Night Man be genetically described . It is no great surprise, 
but a nice twist, to learn that the Night Man is a psychic manifestation 
not of Steven, but of Taylor. (This conclusion is telegraphed by the fact 
that football players who get killed had just antagonized Taylor, 
without posing any immediate threat to Steven. ) It protects Steven, just 
as Taylor himself does — against his better judgement—in the parldng 
lot. Steven’s literal father, then, is long out of the picture, but Taylor 
wants to be his surrogate. His motivation is highly credible: Steven is 
an abused, and Taylor went throught he same himself (“His own family, 
his brother and sister, hadn’t been much different from that, when he’d 
been a kid. Everybody he knew, it’d be just the same for them as well. 
It made you wonder where they got those families on TV.”) The results, 
as with any attempt in Jeter to violate someone else’s autonomy, 
especially a child’s, are disastrous. Steven had reacted to Taylor’s 
intervention with unexpected fury: “ Tf I’d just stood there and took 
it, they would’ve stopped after a while. But you had to come along and 
stick your big nose in it. So the next time they catch me, they’re really 
gonna kick my ass. . . . Thanks a lot. Thanks a whole lot.' ” The Night 
Man is no more successful in protecting Steven. 

The great strength of The Ni^htMan is its characterizations. As 
I have said, the Night Man is rather jejeune. This book is not an entirely 
successful horror novel because of him. Rather, the horror arises solely 
from the way people in this arid small town treat each other — 
particularly how they treat Steven. The grotesques, such as Steven’s 
mother, are genuinely revolting. Moreover, Jeter excels at interior 
presentation. An unusually wide variety of characters, from the rela- 
tively sympathetic Taylor to the pathetic operator ofthe drive-in, get to 
voice their thoughts, and all are sharply drawn and differentiated. The 
interior depiction of Steven, in particular, a boy aged before his time, 
is a real triumph. Jeter has reimagined the way children think so 
accurately that adult readers arc drawn up short in recognition. 

Despite all these strengths, however. The Ni^htMan is overshad- 
owed by In the Land of the Dead. Here even more than in In the Flight 
Man, horror derives entirely from situation and character. There is, to 
be suje, an irruption ofthe supernatural; one ofthe main characters has 
the purported ability to reanimate the dead. The ability can be taken as 
real or imagined (more plausibly, I think, as real), but either way it is 
entirely subordinate to the naturalistic features of the book. (The 
comparison with Death Arms, which also features a reanimator and 
which has virtually the same ending, is instructive. In Death Arms the. 
power is essentially a gimmick; in The Land of the Dead, it is an 
indispensible part of the miasma of death that hangs over the book.) 

The setting is Orange County — this time, orange country. The 
time is the Thirties, though but for some details such as the price of a 
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cup of coffee it could just as well be the Eighties. The setting, in feet, but he is neither stupid nor unreflective; indeed, his mind is constantly 
is none other than the migrant farm Southern California oiThe Grapes bouncing against its walls like a rat in a wastebasket, to borrow a simile 

ofWrath a truly daring background choice, inasmuch as horror from Af«»ftV.Hemovesinnarrowcircles,andnothingheseesispleasant, 

novels arealmostalwayssetinthepresentandinfamiliarsurroundings. Vandervclde, his son, their house, and their property are decrepit and 
The story is told entirely from the viewpoint of Cooper, a petty crook depraved . Even when Cooper gets off the property, as in his trip to the 
who has been caught in an extraordinarily stupid scam. Instead of boardwalk, he cannot escape the sense of decay that pervades his 
beinglocked up orimpressedintoawork gang, Cooperhas been taken surroundings. But the feature that contributes most powerfully to the 
on in a kind of work-release scheme, by Vandervclde, a small orange oppressive atmosphere is the sense of desperation felt by every character 
grower who prospers by doing the bigger growers’ dirty work, who, unlike Vanderveldeortheprisontrustee,isnotontop.“Hardtimes 
Cooper’s job is to keep Vandervclde’s books and pay off the migrant will make a rat eat a raw onion,” Cooper thinks, and this could be the 
workers. This happy household is rounded out by Vandervelde’s adult book’s epigraph: he sees or imagines a whole gallery of characters 
sonandaquietpalewomannamedFay,saidtobethe“govemess”but struggling so hard to survive that they achieve only a living death, 
in reality Vandervelde’s sexual plaything. Cooper is impelled toward “[Tjhat rat eating that raw onion might be some Okie woman on her 
Fay by his monstrous surroundings, in spite of a better judgment that knees, who knew that a quarter from each of the ten men standing in a 
screamsathimtokeephisdistanceandthatonlysoundsmoresensible circle around her came to $2.50 and you could feed three starving 
after Fay tells him that she can reanimate the dead. In an extraordinary children for a week or longer on that.” He is in the land ofthedeadin 
trip to a decayed boardwalk town she demonstrates her ability on an many senses. From the very first pages of the book, in which Cooper 
executed criminal kept in the House ofFrights. Cooper writes it off as returns to the Vandervclde house after paying the migrant workers, we 
a trick of the light. Once they consummate their relationship, the story see dead things wherever we look; dead spiders, dead trees, dead leaves, 
takes a brief detour through Double Indemnity territory, as Fay dead snakes. The only living things are rats. As noted, most ofthe people 
convinces Cooper to help her kill Vandervclde and escape with his around him are all but dead, literally and spiritually. The only character 
money. Before this can happen. Cooper is made to participate in a who shows any sign of undespairing life, the union-loving migrant 
scene of astounding cruelty; a migrant worker who has been heard to worker, is viciously killed for it. When (as I think) Cooper dies at the very 
talk of unions is brutally killed, and his whole camp torched, by endofthebook,thereisreallynochange,justaconfirmationofwhathas 
the Klan. gone before. 

Fay successfully induces a heart attack in Vandervclde during sex. In the Land ofthe Dead is not quite Dostoevsky, but it is a genuine 

butitdoesnotkiUhLm;Cooperhastofinishhimoff.Itisthennecessary work of literature that aims high and hits its targets. It is genuinely 
to reanimate him in order to open the safe. Cooper and Fay flee and startling to know that it is a novelization. 
are separated, and after driving in circles (a persistent image in Jeter), 

Cooper is finally caught by Vandervelde’s son and savagely beaten. Although not all of Jeter’s books are classics (an assessment -with 

In the Land ofthe Dead achieves its effects entirely through which I suspect he would agree), at least five — Dr. Adder, Infernal 

characterization and atmosphere. No horror novel I know creates a Devices, Farewell Horizontal, The Ni^ht Man, and In the Land ofthe 

more intense sense of claustrophobia. The reader is doubly trapped; stand comparison with anything in their respective genres.,;^ 

inside Cooper’s mind and the extraordinarily squalidy Orange County ^ 

environment in which he moves. Cooper makes very dumb mistakes, James Cappio lives in Brooklyn, Hew Tork. 

A Whisper of Blood e6\\e6 by Ellen Datlow 

New York; Morrow, 1991; $22.00 he; 287 pages 

reviewed by Brian Stabieford 

The contemporary feshionability of vampire books has already Enou^hv/zs always going to be a difficult book to follow; the dictates of 

made so many fortunes that the temptation to produce more is very literary conscience demanded that if such a project were to be extended 

strong(Ispeakfrom experience). The greattraditionofvampire fiction then it should actually carry forward the work it set out to do, delving 
has been mined to virtual exhaustion by various anthologists, but such even deeper into the psychological undergrowth where the key to the 

assemblages of reprints always labor under the difficulty that a book contemporary fascination with vampires might He. This would inevitably 

which is advertised as a collection of stories about vampires necessarily be difficult, and perhaps dangerously esoteric. On the other hand, what 

robs the stories it reproduces of any surprise value their central motifs truly courageous editor could possibly let such a challenge lie unan- 

may once have had. What an author might have intended as a swered? 

horrifically effective and problematic revelation— “I know this will Ellen Datlow’s introduction to A Whisper of Blood wryly explains 

sound incredible or crazy, but it’s just possible that this guy is a that her original intention was to push her project to its logical limits, 
vampire !" — becomes a mere qualification of entry, and is apt to dispensing with blood-sucking altogether in order to concentrate on 
become rather tedious through frequent repetition. The editor who more subtle and more direct analysis of the myriad ways in which human 
wishes to compile a collection of mostly new vampire stories is beings might parasitize one another in leech-like fashion, and the myriad 
therefore feced with an awkward challenge. How on earth is she to ways inwhichtheymight become victims oflifc-draining processes. She 
produce asetofstorieswhichisreasonablyvaried in spite ofsharingthe reports, however, that her editor and others expressed dismay at such a 
same central motif, and in which that central motif can never function prospect, feeling that some sop to the gorehound element was required 
as a narrative surprised in order to maintainthemarketability ofthe volume. Thus, the planned 

Ellen Datlow’s initial answer to this challenge was displayed in the whisper is occasionally permitted to become a squeal, if not an outright 
title ofher first such theme anthology. Blood Is Not Enough. She elected screech. Even so, several of the stories arc obliged to carry prefaces whose 
to de-emphasize the blood-drinking aspect of vampirism and concen- purpose is awkwardly to explain exactly what, in the story, is taking the 
trate instead on the behaviors and relationships for which blood- place of the thirsty Count. 

drinkingmight function asametaphor. This move wasboth ingenious The eighteen items in the collection — fifteen of which, including 

and intelligent. It opened up scope for the juxtaposition of stories the only poem, are original — are all effective in their own way. They are 
which were sufficiently various not to become tedious, and it required written with consummate skill and with considerable feeling. They 
the production of stories self-consciously possessed of considerable extend over a wide spectrum, from Melissa Mia Hall’s enigmatically 
narrative depth and sensitivity. Blood Is Not Enough was a book for upbeat story of “The Pool People” and Suzy McKee Charnas’s plaintive 
thinking readers — for people who were prepared to go along with a tear-jerker “Now I Lay Me Down to Sleep” to such conscientiously 
series of attempts to analyze the psychological roots oftheir fascination gruesome stomach-chumers as Kathe Koja’s “Teratisms,” K. W. Jeter’s 
with the vampire motif. For this very reason, though. Blood Is Not “True Love” and Pat Cadigan’s “Home by the Sea.” The editor claims 
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that the most traditional story in this book is “The Ragthorn” by Robert 
Holdstock and Garry Kilworth, but “traditional” here seems to mean 
mock-antiquarian, because the story is an exercise in monumental 
panache, involving the construction of an entire secret history out of 
“lost” fragments of the Epic ofGilgamesh, Homer, the Bible, Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, and Milton, all of which the authors are happy to forge. 
“The Ragthorn” was my own fevorite among the stories, although I also 
have a great fondness for the obsessive exoticism of the marvellous 
Thomas ligotti, here represented by “Mrs. Rinaldi’s Angel,” which is 
faultless save for the complete absence of anything remotely resem- 
bling — even metaphorically — a vampire. 

The Ligotti story is not alone in its apparent irrelevance to the 
book’s prospectus; in feet, although the quality of the stories makes the 
book amply worth the reading, I must confess that I remain a little 
dubious about its higher ambitions. I wonder, for instance, whether it 
is helpful to pretend that Chelsea Quinn Yarbro’s “Do I Dare to Eat a 
Peach?” — a perfectly good story on its own terms — portrays the State 
as a vampire, when it is unclear (to me at least) that the State has leeched 
anything at all from the hapless protagonist. 

The editor who sets out for the hinterlands of metaphor has to 
decide where to call a halt, and there is a certain danger in a too-exclusive 
generosity which allows anything and everything to be a kind of 
vampirism . Barry Malzberg, whose own perfectly good story, “Folly for 
Three,” also looks suspiciously like a square peg in a round hole, seems 
slightly embarassed about this; “ofcourse (one hastens to say against the 
anticipated misunderstandings),” he remarks in his afterword, “every- 
thing is psychic vampirism, symbiosis, mutual exploitation; lifeis a form 
of psychic vampirism.” Well, maybe — but if so, what’s so special about 
vampires, that makes them fit for feshionability? Such apologetics are 
scorned by ligotti, who explains the absence of any sensible kind of 
vampirism in his story by stating that the motif is completely played out, 
its mystery “murdered” by “tabloid revelations” and “talky sessions of 
analysis.” Well, maybe — but if so, ... . 

What A Whisper of Blood does achieve, viewed as a holistic entity 
rather than a mere heap of toothsome nuggets, is to make obvious by 
omission one peculiarly paradoxical aspect of the vampire’s contempo- 



rary appeal. The oddest thing about modem vampires is that so many 
of them are so incredibly attractive; their monstrousness is muted, or 
put down to misunderstanding, and in spite of their unnatural thirst 
they are frequently allowed to function as dashing heroes. To some 
extent, at least, it has been the redemption ofvampires from their status 
as figures of evil that has been responsible for their recent feshionability. 
However, when Byronic Dracula-clones are replaced, as they are here, 
by other forces — by a more abstract vampirism — all the monstrousness 
returns. Indeed, stories in which the obligations of family life are 
represented as a kind of vampirism — ^as they are in the Koja and Jeter 
stories and in Elizabeth Massie’s “M is for the Many Things” — ^tend 
towards a demonization of the domestic rather than a domestication of 
the demonic. 

As Malzberg’s afterword and Jeter’s title both suggest, once you 
start thinking along these lines you can easily end up deciding that 
everything we hold most dear can be analogized to vampirism, and thus 
made to seem horrible. But actual vampires, in the novels of Chelsea 
Quinn Yarbro, Fred Saberhagen, P. N. Elrod and others, have made a 
literary pilgrimage in the opposite direction; by drawing analogies 
between their predicament and others less threatening, the authors have 
made them both likeable and admirable. That process is nowhere 
echoed in A Whisper of Blood, and I wonder whynot. Perhaps the answer 
is simply that the authors were asked to produce nasty-minded horror 
stories, or that the editor painstakingly excluded anything that wasn’t 
a nasty-minded horror story — but I, for one, would have appreciated a 
couple of stories which obstinately and perversely set out to argue that 
maybe — just maybe — becoming a victim of metaphorical vampirism 
might be the best thing that could ever happen to a person. 

Perhaps (with one eye on a whole new metaphorical spectrum and 
the other on foe best-seller lists) the next anthology in the series might 
be cunningly entitled The Blood of the Lamb. 

Brian Stablefordis the author ofTh.e'Empkt ofFear, in which almost 
everybody ^ets to be a vampire and learns to rejoice in the fact. His next 
vampire novel, Yo\xn^ Blood, will be published in hardcover by Simon 
Schuster (UK) in July. 



A Bridge of Years by Robert Charles Wilson 

New York: Doubieday/Foundation, 1991; $12.00 tp: 333 pages 

reviewed by Arthur Byron Cover 



If A. E. van Vogt or Charles Harness had guest-scripted an episode 
of thirtysomethin^, perhaps the plot would have gone something like 
this: 

After his activist wife leaves him for a younger man, Tom Winter 
hits bottom in a haze of alcohol and general dissipation. His overbear- 
ing, materialistic but essentially decent brother Tony, in a last-ditch 
effort to restore Tom’s self-respect, sets him up with a job as a car 
salesman and with a loan for a new home. Tom’s equally materialistic 
but somewhat perceptive sister-in-law Loreen lays on him some melan- 
choly observations and advice which may help Tom accept his lot in the 
future, but hardly makes him feel better at the moment. Contrasting 
with all the strictly materialistic characters and walk-ons who populate 
the book so fer is real estate agent Doug Archer, an easy-going 
daydreamer who shows Tom an immaculate property whose owner 
mysteriously disappeared several years before. Although he’s not too 
enthusiastic about it, mainly because he’s too morose to be enthusiastic 
about anything, Tom purchases the house. 

As soon as he moves in, Tom realizes the property seems actively, 
almost preternaturally determined to remain immaculate regardless of 
any slovenly habits its occupant may possess. IfTom leaves a set of dirty 
dishes on foe counter at night, he wakes up in the morning to discover 
the dishes have been mysteriously cleansed of all offending stains. The 
floors are always clean; presumably foe same might be said of the 
commode, regardless of foe quality of Tom’s aim. Before long he feels 
like an intruder in his own home; he senses strange, enigmatic presences 
hidden about. With Doug’s assistance, he rigs up a security camera, 
hoping to catch the presence in the dastardly act of washing his dishes — 
only to discover they’re smart enough to cut the power before they go 



into action. Tom is intrigued with this mystery; foe problem distracts 
him from his own . Even so, he can’t help but wonder What It All Means, 
because he is, after ail, thirtysomething, and life as a baby-boomer hasn’t 
prepared him for the existential nausea of sudden and unwanted 
bachelorhood. 

Now up till this point the basic mystery opening A Bridge of Tears 
should be suburbanly atmospheric, a slick science fictional update offoe 
old haunted house theme, with Tom’s typical yuppie angst doing an 
adequate impersonation of characterization in the mimetic style of 
mundane fiction that may or may not one day be called Literature, 
assuming it withstands the fickle test of time. And, theoretically, this 
should be fairly suspenseful stuff, even in a novel whose prose is as 
merely competent as this one’s. For the basic situation — ^that ofa house 
which seems to have a higher purpose than to be inhabited by mere 
mortals — does excite foe reader’s curiosity, and although all of Tom’s 
distinct personal problems ultimately homogenize him into your basic 
everyman type, the reader can’t help but wonder how the solution to the 
peculiar goings-on will affect him. Wll Tom experience an epiphany? 
Will he emerge from his travails a kinder, gentler materialist than his 
brother? Or will he chuck all this sensitivity crap, hit the bottle again, 
and spend the remainder of his days wanking foe donkey with painted 
ladies? Decent, well thought-out answers to questions such as these 
have in the past elevated many craftsmanlike fictional exercises to sf/ 
fantasy novels of some significance, and for a while A Bridge of Tears 
threatens to become a contender. 

Unfortunately, any suspense the reader might feel has already been 
severely butchered by a van Vogtian prologue pitting a time custodian 
named Ben in battle on these very premises against a time marauder 
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named Billy, whose armor makes him a one-man war machine. 
Consequently, the reader already knows the answers to all the technical 
questions somehow tie in with the theme of time travel, and while it’s 
often not a bad idea to have the reader know more about what’s 
happening than the characters do, Tom’s personal problems and his 
deductive methods aren’t sufficiently interesting to allow the reader to 
feel the novel is going somewhere even as the plot stands still. 

This pattern — of undercutting suspense with premature revela- 
tion — is repeated when all of a sudden we meet Tom wandering the 
streets in the distant world of Greenwich Village in 1962. He falls in 
with a bunch of Bohemian types who argue about jazz and folk music, 
get drunk together, sometimes sleep together, and who basically talk 
and act like a bunch ofidealists from any other time or place. Tom fells 
in love with Joyce, who’s fescinated by his otherworlffiy qualities and 
knows that sooner or later he’ll have to tell her where he’s come from, 
thanks to all those questions she has about his digital watch. During 
these sections the novel resembles a bittersweet, hipper version of 
those “wasn’t-the-past-wondcrfuh” novels we associate with Jack 
Finney, especially as Tom engages in a muddled interior monologue 
about history and how the individual fits in with his own time but never 
in anybody else’s. He also wonders about his parents, who are due to 
die in an accident fifteen years from 1962. What would happen if he 
should warn them? Or if he met his younger self? In this book we never 
find out; the author is more interested in bringing Tom back to the 
“present” so the supporting characters can marvel at his sudden relapse 
and try to talk some materialistic common sense into him. Once again, 
the reader already knows it’s too late. Tom’s direction, and that of the 
plot, has been telegraphed pages in advance. 

Meanwhile, back in the fer future world of 1989(1), the young, 
nubile, but in-these-days-of-AIDS not particularly promiscuous un- 
less-she-really-likes-the-guy Catherine moves into her deceased 
grandmother’s house, not ^ from Tom’s timestream -infected home. 
Sure enough, not long after Doug asks her to call him should she 
observe anything unusual, who should she see but old dead Ben, who’s 
getting better thanks to the assistance of those enigmatic, nanotech- 
nological presences. As Catherine, Doug, and Ben get to know one 
another better, and as Tom gets to know Joyce better in the past, Billy 
the time marauder and his armor feel the terminating urge coming on, 
and Billy jumps back into the past with the intent to ice any time 
traveler he happens to find. Theoretically, Billy’s presence should add 
some suspense to the proceedings, but even this effort at straight- 
ahead melodrama disappoints, because now the reader’s not only 
ahead of the characters, he’s ahead of the novelist too. 



It’s no accident that a plot synopsis of this book makes it all sound 
somewhat derivative . I think it was the author’s intention to write a novel 
with a derivative plot. At one point Doug surprises Catherine with his 
ready grasp of the notion of the time paradox, and explains it away by 
saying, “I used to read a lot of science fiction.” And it is, in fact, the kind 
of science fiction his character used to read that Robert Charles Wlson 
is attempting to emulate in A Bridge of Tears, but of course the entire 
affeir is slanted toward a modern audience, with characterization that in 
parts stems from the classic literary tradition, and in other parts has the 
snappy conciseness of the boilermaker commercial tradition. Indeed, at 
times A Bridge ofTearstnts to have it three ways — as an sf novel, as a 
literary one, and as a commercial one. As a result it is staggeringly 
unfocused, and succeeds in achieving only the dramatic level a television 
viewer might expect from the average made-for-TV movie. 

While it may be obvious this reviewer is not part of the audience for 
whom this book was intended, I can only ask: for what audience was this 
book intended? The answer. I’m afraid, is that it’s supposed to have 
something for everyone— the sf reader, the effete literary snob, the best 
seller fen; as a result, it is probably too bland to satisfy anyone. Perhaps 
the most significant aspect of the book is its curious attitude toward — 
or reaction against — the very kind of fiction it is supposed to be 
emulating. For while sf of the forties and fifties robustly accepted change 
as an invigorating influence in life, in A Bridge of Tears, change may be 
inevitable but it invariably induces melancholy. The individual is stuck in 
his place, the novel seems to be saying, and the chances are all his best 
efforts will have no effect on his personal destiny, much less on the greater 
tides of history, unless there happens to be an accident of fete. 

A similar contrast can be found in the philosophical differences 
toward the concepts of destiny and individual initiative in the films Pe£i^y 
Sue Got Married and the Back to the Future trilogy; in the former, the 
Kathleen Turner character learns to live with her crummy destiny, 
whereas in the latter the Michael J. Fox character never accepts the 
results of the unpredictable chaos he has caused imtil he achieves a 
destiny that suits him. Not surprisingly, Fe£[£!y Sueu&ts a literary tack as 
its thematic template, while the Back to theFutureBlms are unapologetic 
comic forays into the games of time travel and time paradox. A Bridge 
of Tears, to its credit, tries to have it both ways, but while the house its 
plot is built around may possess much of the furniture of the science 
fiction genre, unseen presences have tidied up the premises beyond all 
recognition. 



Arthur Byron Cover lives in Northrid^e, California. 



After the King: Stories in Honor ofJ.R.R. Tolkien 
edited by Martin H. Greenberg 

New York: Tor Books, 1992; $22.95 he; 438 pages 

reviewed by David Bratman 



Recently it has occurred to some imaginative souls that if scholars 
can compile Festschrifien in honor of their distinguished colleagues , so 
can fantasy and science fiction authors. A number ofbooks have come 
out recently in which authors in the field contribute stories to pay 
tribute to senior worthies such as Andre Norton, Isaac Asimov, and 
Ray Bradbury. Memorial Festschriften have appeared as well: one came 
out for the H. P. Lovecraft centennial two years ago. Now it’s J. R. R. 
Tolkien’s turn. 

Unlike some of these anthologies, this one does not contain 
stories set in the honoree’s invented worlds. Tolkien is not the sort of 
author you do that to. Jane Yolen, in her introduction, explains the 
reasoning behind this collection. Tolkien’s work “created . . . the 
phenomenon of fantasy as a market genre.” Every imaginary-world 
fentasypublishcd since TheLordoftheRin^shinsomt wayinTolkien’s 
shadow. The contributors “were asked specifically to write a Tol- 
kienesque story, not in imitation of the master . . . but in honor of his 
work.” 

In fact very few of the stories are Tolkiencsque, if that means 
“reminiscent ofTolkien,” in style, philosophy, or anything else except 
in being High Fantasy. But for two stories, there are no direct 
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references to Tolkien’s works at all. Even echoes ofhis style, ethics, and 
approach are precious few (and all the more precious for their rarity). 
None of the other recent Festschrifien are so totally detached from the 
works they honor, and the prohibition against using Tolkien’s creations 
is only part ofthe explanation. Perhaps Tolkien is held too much in awe. 
Perhaps he’s just inimitable. 

But the title After the Kin^ is peculiarly appropriate. Unwittingly 
and unwillingly, Tolkien created the High Fantasy genre, and this book 
is a portrait of that genre as it exists in 1992, one hundred years after its 
creator’s birth. In some ways it has evolved beyond recognition, but here 
it is regardless. 

All told, the authors have succeeded in writing stories that evoke the 
best traditions ofthe genre, if not the Master himself. The besetting sin 
of bad High Fantasy is a failure of tone, a clumsiness of style that grates 
on the reader’s mental ear. lliese stories do not do that. Even most of 
the authors known for having stylistic problems manage to transcend 
them. Several of the stories are excellent, and most are good. Even the 
few poor ones don’t have the creaky mock-historical dialogue, the 
Portentously Capitalized Nouns, and theimprobably-thewedbarbarians 
that one expects in bad fantasy. 




In a sense the most remarkable thing about this book is that a 
fantasy short story collection of such quality exists at all. Good fantasy 
short stories have always been a rare commodity. Most f^tasy readers, 
it seems, would rather tackle multi-volume epics; but then so would 
most science fiction readers, yet the sf short story flourishes. The usual 
explanation for this dearth is the amount of wordage necessary to create 
and maintain a fantasy world. There are several ways of getting around 
this problem, however, and it’s interesting to see how they’re employed 
in this book. 

One way is to adopt a limited view, writing a simple, small-scale 
story that doesn’t need a lot ofworld-creation. Fairytales are written this 
way, as are Tolkien’s own short stories, “Smith of Wooton Major” and 
“Leaf by Niggle.” Only two authors in this collection follow this 
traditional route. Peter S. Beagle, far too seldom heard from, contrib- 
utes “The Naga,” a virtuoso but touching feiry tale set in India and 
written in the style of Pliny the Elder. And Jane Yolen, who writes the 
finest mythic fairy tales of anyone alive, contributes a very somber tale, 
“Winter’s King,” in her typical vein. 

It is also possible to tear a chunk out of a larger creation. This has 
been accomplished with varying degrees of success here. Terry 
Pratchett’s story, “Troll Bridge,” is set on his oft-used Discworld, but 
you don’t have to know that to enjoy the story. Patricia A. McKillip’s 
“The Fellowship of the Dragon,” however, may seem to many readers 
incomplete. It reminds me more ofthe Riddle-Master trilogy than does 
most of her other work. Five introspective warrior women set out to 
rescue a harper who was captured by a dragon, but they don’t get quite 
the reception they expected . The story has a biting ending, but in a way 
it seems to hang there, unfinished. 

All ofthe twenty authors who have contributed to this volume are 
reasonably well-known; each has published at least three books, most 
considerably more. The contributors include acknowledged masters of 
the field, more controversial names, and at least one rising star. Six of 
the best stories were contributed by authors who have been Guests of 
Honor at the annual Mythopoeic Conference one year or another — I 
have already mentioned the stories by Peter S. Beagle, Jane Yolen, and 
Patricia A. McKillip, and there are also stories from Stephen K 
Donaldson, Charles de Lint, and Poul Anderson (written, like most of 
his recent fantasy, in collaboration with his wife, Karen). As a member 
myself of the Mythopoeic Society, an organization which does what it 
can to revere Tolkien’s memory, I was pleased by this. All ofthese stories 
nicely display their author’s strengths while avoiding their weaknesses. 
Donaldson’s “Reave the Just” is a tale of a contest in which the only real 
weapon is sheer strength of personality. It explores the characters’ 
psychological states and the nature of pure evil, which is what 
Donaldson does best, without the overwrought emotions and hollow 
setting of some of his novels. Poul and Karen Anderson’s “Faith” is a 
fine story, telling ofthree children’s daring escape from the goblins who 
captured them as infants. What really makes this story outstanding is the 
authors’ use of a frame describing the goblin problem from the 
perspective ofthe bereaved countryside folk. As the captive children are 
so ignorant, this adds perspective as well as poignancy. Charles de Lint’s 
“The Conjure Man” is possibly the best story in the book, and the most 
explicit homage to Tolkien. In honor of Tolkien’s love of trees, de Lint 
tells a contemporary urban fantasy story of the planting of a new Tree 
of Tales to replace the one cut down by an uncaring bureaucracy. As 
in most de Lint stories, only the sensitive can perceive the magic hid- 
den in the city. This story has the stock de Lint characters: a woman 
stuck in a menial job who wants to be an artist, and a mysterious 
eccentric man who carries the key to the magic. But it docs not stretch 
its plot, and carries no cardboard villains, and succeeds beautifully at 
expressing its emotion and atmosphere. 

A few ofthe other excellent stories were written by authors whose 
experience at writing science fiction brings unusual stren^hs to their 
fantasy. Emma Bull’s “Silver or Gold” is a quest story which provides 
one ofthe few genuinely Tolkienesque moments in the book, when the 
heroine and her antagonist discuss abortion in a moral context reminis- 
cent of Gandalf and Frodo’s discussion of execution in The Fellowship of 
the Ring. Bull’s characters discuss whether a child can be said to have 
been made by its parents; Tolkien’s characters discuss whether Bilbo , in 
The Hobbit, should have killed Gollum when he had the chance, and 
what effect his refraining will have on the future course of events. ( Quite 



a lot, as it turns out at the end of The Return of the King.) Both authors 
raise philosophical points rarely heard in the rote exchanges that pass for 
arguments on these topics in the real world. They’re the sort of things 
that can (apparently) only be said in fantasy stories. Bull has produced 
a thoughtfiil and original defense of abortion rights, albeit one that 
would be viewed quizzically if introduced into a real-life discussion. 

Gregory Benford demonstrates how an sf author with a fiercely 
partisan hard science inclination can write a fantasy story. His “Down 
the River Road” creates a wildly imaginative sf concept — a liquid metal 
river flowing through time as well as space, shaken by storms and eddies 
of Time — and milks it for its mythic content. Benford’s homage is 
directed not at Tolkien but at the likes of Joseph Conrad and Mark 
Twain: his hero comes of age, confonts the memory of his father, and 
learns about being a riverboat pilot, all in the best mainstream fiction 
tradition. 

Robert Silverberg’s “A Long Night’s Vigil at the Temple” is the 
tale of a priest confronting a crisis of frith. There is a richly imagined 
anthropological background, of the sort for which Silverberg’s work 
is noted, but the center of the story is the resolution of the priest’s 
religious crisis. It gives away nothing of the ending to say that it’s clear 
from the start that the author’s religious attitude is skeptical. I point this 
out as an example of how very different, morally and philosophically, 
most of this book’s stories are from Tolkien’s. 

Whatever Silverberg’s skepticism, however, his attitude is respect- 
ful . The same cannot be said for two other stories with religious themes, 
which combine a scornful attitude toward Christianity with the only 
gratuitous sex in the book. In both cases the sex or attempted sex is 
initiated by a free-spirited woman ofthe sort whose presence in a pre- 
Pill setting is a sure indication of a male author feeling steamy. Harry 
Turtledove’s “The Decoy Duck” places the Roman Christian mission- 
aries visiting pre-Viking Scandinavia under a very thin disguise of 
imaginary countries. John Brunner’s “In the Season of the Dressing of 
the Wells” revives the Old Religion in 1920s England. It’s a Paganist 
wish-fulfillment story that does no credit to Paganism. (Brunner, by the 
way, is one of only two British contributors to this anthology.) 

The humorous stories also run the gamut from excellent to pretty 
bad. The best is Pratchett’s “Troll Bridge.” That surprised me. 
Pratchett (the other British contributor) is Britain’s most popular 
fantasy humorist, but I find his novels tiresome. This story, however, is 
a very enjoyable tale of one of the last warriors seeking out battle with 
one of the last bridge-haunting trolls. The melancholy tone of a 
disappearing way of life sets off the comedy nicely, and the ending is 
subtly clever. Mike Resnick’s “Revolt of the Sugar Plum Fairies” is a 
harmless piece of fluff. I’m not sure if Barry N. Malzberg’s 
“Gotterdammerung” is supposed to be humorous or not; it’s hard to 
tell with Malzberg. Dennis L. McKiernan’s “The Halfling House” is a 
slapdash piece of slapstick that reads like a transcript of a fantasy role- 
playing game conducted by six-year-olds . The title structure is an inter- 
dimensional inn for Wee Folk that flits between alternate worlds. A 
cameo appearance by a Shire hobbit makes McKiernan the only 
contributor to flirt with violating the edict against setting his work in 
Tolkien’s universe. (Those who have read his novels will not be 
surprised.) 

Of the remaining stories, Judith Tarr’s “Death and the Lady,” a 
feminist interpretation of the theme of marriage between mortal man 
and immortal elven lady, is the best. Like de Lint and Bull, Tarr has 
caught a genuinely Tolkienesque theme, and retold it in her own voice. 
Andre Norton’s “Nine Threads of Gold” is a run-of-the-mill Norton 
story of a lady wizard pulling a group of ragamuffin stray children 
together into a fighting force . The rest of the stories show evidence that 
their authors didn’t really think them through. The viewpoint character 
of Elizabeth Ann Scarborough’s “The Dragon of Tollin’’ possesses 
both wings and hands, so apparently he is angel-winged, but as he’s 
never otherwise described, one can’t tell for sure. He flies over a 
mysteriously devastated continent for days without resting, which is 
quite a feat, but upon finding a survivor doesn’t ask what happened: to 
do so were to spoil the punchline of the survivor’s life story, which he 
calmly tells in the midst of ruin. This does not exhaust the story’s plot 
problems. Karen Haber’s “Up the Side of the Air” is a typical example 
of fuzzy thinking about how magic is supposed to work. In this vaguely 
humorous story of a wizard and his first female apprentice, magic is 
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usable by anybody, can do anything, and costs nothing. But the wizard 
still needs a housekeeper to clean his home up by manual labor, until 
the radical idea of using magic to do so strikes him with almost as great 
a force as the idea that a woman could actually be an apprentice. Even 
if this is meant to be sarcastic (and I doubt it), the story doesn’t work. 



So there you have it: a portrait of current High Fantasy, with some 
but not all of the warts removed; not particularly Tolkienesque despite 
the promise of the introduction, but enjoyable withal. 



David BraPman is a member of the Mythopoeic Society. 



Michael Swanwick 

Nine Short Fiction Reviews 

(Part II of II) 



“Living in Sin” by Ian R- MacLeod {Amazin^^ March 1991) is a 
flawed story, and yet the sort of ambitious failure that is particularly 
admirable in a young writer. It is set in a world in which God — a strict, 
rather Old Testament fundamentalist God — has made His presence 
manifest. Saints levitate, blasphemers are struck byli^tning, cherubim 
appear over Cairo (divine intervention is a relatively recent phenome- 
non, and spreading), signs and omens everywhere make the divine Will 
clear. The result is a rather grim, ugly life, in which sinners are burned 
at the stake and the protagonist, whose first marriage failed long ago, 
is doomed to remain an adulterer, unable to marry the woman he lives 
with and loves. Within this oppressive atmosphere, he manages to make 
an almost normal life. 

The neighbours . . . nodded to us each morning as we all 
trooped, yawning, in our slippers to church for Matins. They 
let me borrow tools every winter when our pipes burst, and 
chatted over the hedge in spring. In the early days, Annie’s 
hands often used to bleed fi-om stigmata after we had made 
love. But that diminished, in honesty probably as our own 
passion lessened. Still, even after May was born, our chimney 
was licked by lightning every time there was a storm. 

The matter-of-fact ordinariness of the protagonist’s life is a necessary 
cogin the engine of verisimilitude. More than that, an ordinary sort of 
life, filled with normal fears and disappointments, is all the narrator 
aspires to. His gaze is fixed not on Heaven but on the petty shortcom- 
ings and failures of his life, on the way his wife “had let go of herself” 
and the fear that his daughter is running with a dangerous crowd. He 
is grappling with complaints he can barely put words to. 

This is the story’s chief strength, the everyday voice turned to 
cosmic questions: 

Why does He allow us to sin in these ways? I can still 
remember the terrors of my own youth: those sweet floods of 
sweat and pleasure followed nights of sleepless agony when 
my eyes literally wouldn’t close. But his punishments are 
never quite strong enough. They join at the edges of our lusts 
and fears until sometimes, poor sinners that we all undoubt- 
edly are, the pleasure and the pain become indistinguishable. 

Which is a good phrasing of a deep question, rendered all the less 
answerable for being so plainly and unsubtly stated. 

His fears and monologue orbit around and around his daughter, 
May, the only thing that has ever gone right in his life, when after 
heartfelt prayers she is born normal. For once — unprecedentedly — 
God blesses adulterers with an undeformed child. But this solitary 
blessing has given him a hostage to fate. He worries she might be 
experimenting with sex, smoking cigarettes, courting damnation and 
the wrath of God. The truth turns out to be fer worse than he 
thought. 

Waddayaknow, my daughter’s a prophet, You’ve seen them, 
my friend, looking crazed and thin, the hot light flooding out 
of their eyes. None of them last long. Pouring that much 
power into one soul is like lighting a candle with a blowtorch, 
putting rocket fuel into a moped. It burns them up. They 
shrivel down to the eyes and teeth and cheekbones. They go 
mad. Then they die and the angels weep and the clouds churn 
thunder and the stars fell from the heavens like dazzling snow. 
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It is only at the end that the story goes awry. And, strangely enough, 
the fault lies less in the writer than in the genre. For at the end, made 
desperate by the unfairness and misery of his life, the protagonist climbs 
into the pulpit of the Crooked Church (an event foreshadowed by 
several neatly dropped hints) and opens his mouth to voice his complaint 
against God. 

At which point, unsatisfyingly, with a shrug and an implied 
“Whereof one cannot speak, thereof one must be silent,” the story ends. 

The problem is that science fiction is a literal genre. The tortured 
Everyman of “Living in Sin” is maddened into a higher state of 
awareness, and set up to deliver a monologue that will shame God 
himself. Given a literal, omniscient, and rather Thatcheresque God, it is 
impossible to imagine such a speech. The situation can be set up, but the 
words that will seize the moral high ground from the creator of the 
universe cannot be delineated. And yet. 

And yet, arguing with God has been a mainstay of Western 
literature. “Vanity of vanities,” saith the preacher, and if that’s too 
elevated an example, there’s always John Gardner’s Grendel or C. S. 
Lewis’s Till We Have Faces. Closerto home, there’s James Morrow. The 
story as it exists is a buildup to a payoff in words that does not come. 
Because in genre fiction a rhetorical solution is no solution at all. 

I believe MacLeod could have done it. He was just misled by the 
conventions of science fiction. 

“Green” by Ian R. MacLeod {Asimov% Ivlid-December 1990) is a 
sad, gray story with a wonderfully deadpan opening: 

There are many kinds of pest in a garden. Thrips and greenfly. 

Flea beetles, fairies, and fungi. Manslugs that nibble leaf- 
heraldry to mark the territory of their bearded king. Leather- 
jackets. Mealy bugs. An unmarshaled army bickering to bore 
a ripening fruit or wither a well-formed stem. 

As in many of his works — one of MacLeod’s chief themes is the grow- 
ing out of childhood into “the undoing of certainties, the unexhaust- 
ible surprises of loss and age” — the protagonist is a child at the 
narrative’s onset and an adult by its end. Mark is a gardener’s son and 
in the half-medieval half-modem society of “Green,” this means he will 
be a gardener too. 

Even as a child, Mark is sad, lonely, friendless and disaffected. The 
only bright moments he experiences are those that arise from encounters 
with the fey creatures of the wild — an air-dwelling sea horse, a winged 
brownie, and the like. Even there, though, attempts to tame or control 
the miraculous end in disaster and guilt. 

Through a series of losses Mark grows to young manhood. After a 
brief afternoon’s happiness, when he learns to ride a bicycle, he is given 
a promotion away from his widowed father to one of the king’s estates: 

No reigning monarch had visited Maldon for more than fifty 
years. It continued to function, but, like the rain clouds that 
gathered so frequently on the surrounding hills, a greyness 
permeated the estate. The lawns and hedges were trimmed, 
exotic fruits were tended for the royal table, harvested, then 
left to rot. The solitary yearly rose that blossomed on the 
Culpen bush which traditionally was presented to the king on 
Saint Errig’s day in July opened its petals, and let them fell. 

1/Ong, miserable years later, in anticipation ofa rare visit by the king, 
Mark is made responsible for the aforementioned Culpen rose. Which 




he then discovers has, after decades ofneglect,gone feral and flowerless. 
Here, unexpectedly, the story settles into the familiar configuration of 
a fairy tale: the worftiy but poor young man, the impossible task, and 
even— in the person ofa mysterious girl with a bicycle — the supernatu- 
ral guide. 

But the gods of the valleys, as Ethan Allen observed, are not the 
gods of the hills. The gardener is an enforcer of laws on wildness, and 
in Mark’s world, even rest, when decreed, is strictly enforced. The battle 
of garden against forest runs throughout the story. It is hard not to read 
this as an allegory. 

Indeed, to a certain degree “Green” should be read as a moral 
parable of the soul’s need for the wild, the fey, the untamed. But under 
pressure to reduce itself to a system, the story goes strange around the 
edges. An argument could be made for the bicycle as a symbol of 
childhood untamedness. But why is the fey girl-woman named after 
Finn MacCool’s band of warriors? Why has Mark been singled out for 
loneliness and pain from infancy? And what, exactly, is the sin that 
brings him to ruin? 

I suspect there are no answers to these questions, lliese tokens of 
strangeness are distraction and window-dressing, meant to draw the 
reader’s eye away from the story’s inner workings. A cascade of images 
explicitly connects the final moment of loss with the significant memo- 
ries of Mark’s childhoods, balancing event against event on either side 
of the fulcrum of innocence. It is as if a wormhole connected these 
widely separated times and spaces, so that the ending is merely a 
condensation and intensification ofwhat was implicit in Mark’s life from 
the very beginning. 

Which it does. And if we had to give that wormhole a name, it 
might be something on the order of Understanding. 

“The Giving Mouth” by Ian R. MacLeod {Asimovas, March 1991 ) 
is a fantasy of high magic set in a world of more-than-Dickensian 
industrial squalor. Its narrator, the scion of minor nobility, lives in a 
drear redbrick tower overlooking mine pits and slugheads. The follow- 
ing, part of the setup for a brutal interview with the boy’s fether, gives 
a good impression of the repulsive beauty of the setting; 

Something bumped the window. A white nocturnal crea- 
ture, falling dead from the glass and tumbling down the drop 
of the tower like spit. I looked out beyond in the direction 
my father had been staring. The furnaces glowing down the 
valley, a thousand dogends dropped amid the mines. Up 
beyond Castlciron, the headlights of a steamhorse hauling 
some load up the Great Road briefly ribboned the cliffs gold. 
People living, sweating, burrowing, sleeping . . . 

The story is of particular interest to students of MacLeod’s work 
because it brings to the fore a theme that runs throughout, the tension 
between the world as it is and the world as it ought to be. There is 
something intrinsically wrong with this bleak, mineral world, and its 
inhabitants, though they can imagine no better, feel the lack. In such 
a world hope is dangerous and even obscene, a threat to the compro- 
mises and humiliation that continued existence requires. Its very 
existence is a closely guarded secret. 

A truly stunning horror vita runs through the story like liquid fire. 
Here is the boy’s view of his land’s absolute monarch, the loathsome 
and capricious Queen Gormal, at a formal banquet in Castleiron: 

The jaws of the Great Beast yawned up towards the dim 
ceiling. Only something so huge could have dwarfed the 
Queen as she sat overlapping the throne, set like a white 
epiglottis inside the skeletal throat. She was as round as a 
snowberry and twice as bitter. She was eating. Not one to 
waste energy, she had an eater machine clamped over her face 
in much the same manner as a hound might wear a muzzle, 
although with the opposite intention. . . . Two sentries had 
put aside their ceremonial halberds to load choice items from 
the feast into the hopper at the front. 

Perhaps the slickest feat MacLeod has pulled off here is his 
portrayal of the boy’s father, as carefully left unnamed as his son and 



publicly referred to only as the lord of the redbrick tower. We see him 
at his worst at the story’s beginning, but he rises to a kind of nobility 
when he defies the Queen and is sent off on a quest that — because its 
purpose is to save his world — fills him with disgust. He and the boy are 
two aspects of the same individual — the fether as the adult liie boy is 
doomed to become and the boy as the explanation for the glimmer of 
light that shines through his father’s frozen facade. 

The climactic scene that destroys the old world and creates a new 
in its place then is not only an act of patricide, but suicide as well, and 
even martyrdom. 

But while the land’s inhabitants must inevitably welcome the 
transformation and destruction of their appalling land, as a piece of 
world creation it is masterly. Sketchy praise is given the replacement 
universe — it has flowers, wonders, “the sweet air of Paradise” — but it is 
the squalor that captures the imagination. The marsh pools bright with 
metal salts, the ashheaps honeycombed by burrowing copperworms, 
the liveiron animal-machines, the winds that howl down from the 
Ferrous Mountains to rattle the tower “like a dry poppyhead” all make 
for a universe that would be unbearable to live in, but it is a delightful 
one to explore in the imagination. In darkness and originality it brings 
to mind the works of M. John Harrison, Michael Moorcock, and 
Mervyn Peake. 

An abiding sadness runs through all of MacLeod’s work. It is telling 
that the protagonist, who frames the narration in a successor universe 
in which everything is as it should be, a world “of pretty and of gold,” 
cannot escape its touch. He can no more give up the pain of the past than 
he can the cigarettes which he alone, of all his enlightened world, still 
smokes. 

As an adult, Dickens burst into tears at the sight of a factory such 
as he had toiled in as a child. MacLeod suggests that some experiences 
can be overcome, transcended, even transformed, but never left behind . 

“Mamie” by Ian R. MacLeod {Asimovas, May 1991) deftly implies 
a stock science fiction scenario. “I’d arranged things so that I wake upon 
an ordinary morning,” it begins, and shortly thereafter. 

But even as I wondered at the strangeness of returning, the 
feeling was wearing off. . . . The full head of hair that I dried 
with smooth, strong hands that had reached automatically for 
the towel was no surprise. Age is relative, and one adjusts to 
its presence. 

These and similar small details cue us first that we’re dealing with time 
travel, and then that the protagonist is playing a lone hand for small- 
scale and personal reasons. 

Daniel, once again a University computer instructor, walks the 
narrative through an ordinary day in a wash of obsessive detail-noticing 
that plants the reader firmly in the claustrophobic confines of his skull: 

The shops were a revelation. I would have loved to have taken some 
of this stuffback to the present with me. Condoms (and who could 
ever forget AIDS? Well, I had for one), Organic vegetables. 
Newspapers with real news in them. Compact discs. Posters like 
wallpaper with the name of the artist printed at the bottom in huge 
type. Mrs. Thatcher mugs! 

Daniel has returned across the gulf ofthirty years to repair his worsening 
relationship with the one great love of his life, the eponymous Mamie. 
As the day progresses he plans and replans how he will mend this breech 
by openly declaring his love, by trusting Mamie, by small attentions, by 
treating her better. He repents past insensitivities and chews over his 
lover’s imagined and Sf>ecu!atcd slights and offenses. This story has 
gotten an emotional reception from its readership, and no wonder. 
Anyone who’s ever had a romance go sour — and who hasn’t? — will 
recognize his anxious nattering. 

By slow degrees, though, MacLeod reveals first that for all his 
resolutions, Daniel will not change, and then that he eannotchznge. His 
problems with Mamie are too deeply rooted in who he is — good 
intentions are not enough to save it. But even were it possible for him 
to change, it develops that the past to which he has returned is 
immutable, determined, fixed in stone. He can inhabit his mind again, 
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Sjead This 

Recently read and recommended by Dona-Id G. Keller: 

Imaginative Qualities of Actual Things by Gilbert Sor- WhereZc«usedamotorcycIetrip withhissonto 

rentino (Dalkey Archive). At last available in (trade) paper- anchor his philosophical musings (about classical versus ro- 

back,thiscruellysarcasticaccountoftheNewYorkartscene mantic thinking, and Quality) to tJie real world, Lila's title 

in the late fifties is one of the funniest books I’ve ever read. character, a woman the narrator picks up in a bar, accompanies 

Sorrentino’s withering contempt for his characters (and, one him on a Hudson boat trip while he meditates on static versus 

surmises, the real people they reflect) is total; not even the dynamic Quality. And as before, the anchor is unnecessary, 

narrator — constantly [self-]criticized in the footnotes — is Pirsig is the Bill James of philosophy: the clarity of his insight, 

spared. I can’t resist this quote: and the fi-eshness ofhis angle, changes the way his sympathetic 

reader thinks about the world. The “narrative” is unmem- 
... a young Englishman who wrote serious his- orable, but I’m sure (as with Zen) I’ll be back for the “digres- 

torical novels. You know the kind. Those in sions.” 

which nobody picks up a halberd when he should 

be picking up a quarterstaff. . . . And so on. This Throwing Heathy 1^012X1 Ryan and Harvey Frommer (Avon), 

ace was, all the time he wrote these novels, work- The autobiography ofthenow-45-year-old strikeout kfog who 

ing on his Real Book. Of course. . . . He was in still has the best fastball in the game is as unusual as his career. 

America to help promote a movie that was being He is proud ofhis accomplishments, but not self-aggrandizing; 

made out ofhis second novel, Unicom Crimson, respectful ofhis opponents and teammates; candid and mod- 

Unicom Grey . . . est. His colleagues respond with the fulsome praise he de- 

serves, quoted as extracts. 

And so on. My favorite of Sorrentino’s many metafictions. 

Aunt Maria by Diana Wynne Jones (Morrow). The latest by 
Loiteringwith Intenthy Muriel Spark (Avon). One ofa batch this well-known children’s fontasist, and my first look. It starts 

of trade-paper reissues by the author of The Prime of Miss like a femily -problem novel; the magic that gradually surfeces 

Jean Brodie (the odd and contorted). Another novel about causes more problems rather than solving any. Both elements 

art, this time concerning a young Englishwoman writing her work well, together and separately; a complex and satisfying 

first novel who finds the snobbish eccentrics she has fallen in book that will not be the last of hers I’ll read, 

with re-enacting the events she has created. The tone is 

British wry, rueful and witty. SPQR and SPQR II: The Catiline Conspiracy by John Maddox 

Roberts (Avon). The first two in a mystery series set in ancient 
Gesualdo: TheManandHisMusichy Glenn Watkins (Oxford Rome, starringDecius C®dlius Metellus the Younger, a nobly- 

University Press). Don Carlo, Prince ofVenosa, was a 16th- born minor official, as “detective.” Colloquial and witty, 

century composer, and his madrigals are the weirdestmmiQ. thorough background with complexpoiitics, these are delight- 

written before our century. Stravinsky (who wrote the ful reading, much superior to the author’s fentasy novels, 

prefece) championed Gesualdo late in life. This National 

Book Award nominee has all the information (and more) Swastika Ni^ht by Katherine Burdekin (The Feminist Press), 

about the prince’s notorious life and music one could wish. First published in 1935 (note date) under the pseudonym 

I quote without comment: Murray Constantine, this Nazis-win-WWII novel begins well 

into the Thousand-Year Reich. Gradually one realizes that the 
The daring posturing, side by side, of seemingly true subject of the author’s “if this goes on . . .” is not Nazism, 

immiscible elements is the essential sign of nor Christianity (though the allegory strikes home anyway), 

Gesualdo’s Mannerist personality. but patriarchy. Like Chamas’ Walk to the End of ^e World, it 

is a strongly feminist work virtually without woman characters. 
Lila by Robert Pirsig (Bantam). The author’s second book, An odd but powerful novel which richly deserved its recent 

the first since his epochal Zen and the Art of Motorcycle reprinting. 



but his actions and words will be those done and spoke three decades a dark one with a guilty secret at its heart, 
before. The secret is where babies come fi’om. 

The metaphoric fit between the time -traveler caught in a fixed and The story opens with young Bobby puzzling over this mystery and 

immutable past and the well-intentioned lover trapped in his own spying on the grownups partying on the lawn outside, 
shortcomings is perfect. Both times, through, Daniel is a passenger 

within his body, riding the chemical rushes of jealousy and insecurity. The dancing quickened, seeking a faster rhythm inside the slow 

So overwhelming are his emotions that even with thirty years experi- beat. Bobby’s eyes fizzed with sleep. He thought he saw 

ence he can’t even recognize his responses as those he made so long grownups floating heartbeat on heartbeat above the lawn, 

ago, and confuses them with his legitimate feelings. Soon they were leaping over the lanterned cherry trees, flying 

The oldest song in human history is the one that begins “If only pressing close to his window with smiles and waves, beckoning 

. . .” In this particular Gedankenexperiment, Daniel is given the him to join them. Come out and play, Bobby, out here amid 

opportunity to learn better. But he doesn’t learn. He can’t learn. the stars. The men darted like eels, the women did high kicks 

That’s what makes this a horror story. across the rooftop, their dresses billowing coral fnlls over their 

heads. The uncles bobbed around the chimney like huge 
“Grownups” by Ian R. MacLeod {Asimovas, forthcoming) is set balloons, 

in a world very much like our own, down to a key reference to Peter 

Pan, though all other place names, specific brands, and the like, have There at the tail ofthis elegant stick ofprose, is the sting: the uncles, 

been filed smooth to avoid giving the reader cause to mull over the The shameful element of adult sexuality that nobody wants to admit to 
exact relationship ofthis world to ours. It is a Never-Never Land, but is their relationship with this strange third sex. 
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The uncles — great-bellied, yeasty-smelling, enormous — are by one fall away into maturity and disappear, it seems that they’ve found 

treated with a mixture of desire and guilty deference. They live alone, a way to stay young forever. 

marry often where men and women practice monogamy, and extract Thrown close togetherbytheirsocialisolation, though, Bobbyand 

labor and gifts from their husbands and wives. May do not seek to prolong their childhoods. Instead they dress up in 

The idyllic freedoms of childhood — skinny-dipping, make-be- grownup drag and begin frequenting bars and roadhouses, blindly but 
lieve, casual sex — arc threatened by the onset of adulthood. Children surely reinventing adult erotidsra such as we understand it. A surprising 
lookVorward with dread and loathing, as they see friends turn away beauty blooms amid the sleaze and desolation as, sailing under false 
from old interests and become dull, uncommunicative, listless. To colors, they become popular young barflies, 
complicate matters, Bobby walks in on his mother, father and Uncle 

Lew having sex (the act itself makes no sense to him and “[t]he sounds Hands raised and waving through the chaos and empty glasses, 

theymade were another language”) andintheaftermathcomescloser Hey Bobby, May, over her, sit yourselves right down here, 

to understanding the mechanics of repression: Place for the old butt. Jokes to be told, lips licked, lewd eyes 

rolled, skirt hems pulled firmly down then allowed to roll up 
There were plenty of words for sex, ornate words and soft far again, Glimpses ofthings that shouldn’t be seen. Ihey were 

words and words that came out angry, words for what the good atprctendingto be grownups bynow, almost betterthan 

kidsgotuptoandspecialwordstooforthecomplexcongress the grownups themselves, 

that grownups indulged in. But you couldn’t use any ofthem 

as you used other words; a space of silence surrounded them, The hot, fevered flush of new sexuality is wonderfully captured in this 

walled them into a dark place that was all their own. sequence. But there is a price. May has begun a periodic cramping and 

bleeding that the reader — but not she — ^recognizes as menstruation. 
At this point the story is an effective metaphor for what happens Here the plot makes explicit a suspicion the reader has arrived at long 
to us all: Adults are slow, unplayful, and drably emotioned by any ago,thatthethirdsexmaybeneithernecessarynornatural. From which 
child’sstandards, and the ecstasies of sex are unconvincingly celebrated point the story spirals down into an endpoint that is both natural tmi 
by a grownup’s mumbled evasions. The oversoft, dominating, differ- necessary. 

ent-smelling tmcles are an excellent projection of the presexual fear of TOth “Grownups” MacLeod has taken a litany of his characteristic 

looming maturity. And the transmission of guilt from generation to writerly passions — family childhood and maturity, the world-as-villian, 
generation is examined subtly and with sensitivity. struggle and futility — and crafted a fentasy that is dark, original, and 

Midway through the story, though, the plot takes an unexpected disquieting. Don’t miss it. 
turn. Or rather, what looked to be the plot is revealed to be the setup — 

for the plot. Bobby’s friend May decides not to grow up, and he follows Michud Swanwick is the author of the Nebula-nominated Stations of 

her into rebellion. Secretly they stopped drinking the bitter milk that’s the Tide. Part One of this essay appeared in issue M2; KYBBF apobgizes 

supposed to ease their transition into adulthood. As their friends one for the delay. 



Screed 

(letters of comment) 

Stephen P. Brown, Asheville, North Carolina neverknowthe why and how of the “lines.” Our stone-age man could/ 

I was intrigued by your [Gordon Van Gelder’s] review of Dream will probably never know about electricity, power stations, the power 
Science [NYRSF M-\]. I disagree with you to a certain extent. I grid, the effects of resistance in tungsten, and the necessity for 
believe I was the semi-prozine [editor] who raved about the book at spinning the tungsten out into weirdly recursive fractal coils. 
Readercon. maybe. Anyway, I was raving at the time. But my intent I call your attention to Lew Shiner’s review of the book {EYE $7). 
in my rave was a tittle different than the thesis you developed. I was in which he praised the book for “a sense of meaning that is 
already a Palmer fan. and Dream Sc/ence wasn’t a su/grener/s find, tantalizingly out of reach.” Shiner also invokes Kafka and PKD as 
to me it was the long-awaited new Palmer novel. His first novel. The paradigms, two writers who frequently used ambiguous resolutions. 
Transfer, was an incredible meditation on a giant drug deal that or lack of resolution to make their points. 

pushed the bounds of that subgenre into Dostoyevskian dimen- To me, you belittle the book by consigning it (and, by implication, 

sions. I was a bit startled to see Palmer adopting a few classic sf the author) to the category of odd, little-known works that show up at 
tropes in the new novel, but that wasn’t the reason for my rave, the Strand, with the Implication that the book somehow didn’t make 
Personally. I think that the inconclusive nature of the ending was the grade in the big leagues. The reception of the book, whether 
thematicallyappropriatetothebook.Also.youseembotheredbyhis bestseller or direct-to-remainder, is wholly a matter of random 
arbitrary use of "lines” as his inter-dimensional transport mecha- chance. It is not thefault of the authoror his creation. I don’t mean that 
nism, and that unease of yours seems to me to be the sign of one "Strand books” don’t exist, but that this particular book fell onto the 
who is too experienced in sf. It is true, a pro sf writer, say, Greg Bear, Strand’s shelves more out of bad luck than anything else. I believe the 
would have put a lot of effort into making the mechanism more book to be of greater value and accomplishment than that. I also 
plausible. But for me, the lines were, after all, merely a mechanism, believe that it could have been a good seller, had the dice rolled the 
and one I was willing to accept to get on with the story. Besides, it's other way. 

quite likely that a phenomenon like that would manifest itself in By the way, I just learned that a third Thomas Palmer book is 
simple-iooking ways. A man from a stone-age culture would be about to be released: Landscaping with Reptiles, a nonfiction book 

equally flabbergasted at what happened when you turned off a light that explores backyard reptiles with the eye of a naturalist. 1 look 

switch. The concept of a flick of a finger plunging a room into forward to this, and to further examples of this author’s defiance of 
instantaneous total darkness would be as magical to him as the pigeon-holing. 

"lines” are to us. Yet, he would quickly learn to use that switch, and [GVG: Hear hear! I’ve actually gotten my hands on galleysof 
accustom himself to living in a milieu where he had such remarkable the new book (at — ^yes — ^the Strand). 

control over the lighting. He would never understand it. but both Your points are well taken. However, two points: I don’t 
action and result are very simple. For me. Palmer’s seemingly recallsayingthatthe “lines" dldn’twork,becauselthoughtthey 
simplistic and offhanded use ofthe“lines"worked. I am not bothered did. I just thought they were exceptionally dumb. I like your 

by the realization early on in the bookthat the reader would probably analogy of a person from a stone-age culture playing with a light 
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switch— but I’d like to know how the person came to be In a place 
with lights. There’s no such explanation in Dream Science, 
nothing but an arbitrary invention. The “lines” don’t seem to 
grow naturally out of the world created In the novel. They’re 
arbitrary additions, so much so that if Palmer had mis-step- 
ped once when first handling them I would have abandon^ 
the book. Fortunately, he didn’t. 

It has been nearly two years since the Readercon conven- 
tion > mentioned In the piece. I can’t recall hearing a mention of 
the book in the past year-and-a-half. Why? This Is the main point 
of my article, more than the book’s commercial welfare.] 

Alexei PanshIn, Riegelsvilie, Pennsylvania 

Afew months ago, I challenged John Clute and Brian Stableford 
to debate these propositions: That SF is an organic entity; that SF is 
modern myth; that the heart of myth is images of transcendence; and 
that the images in SF of unknown things, higher possibilities and 
human becoming can usefully be studied. 

Brian Stableford has now replied to this. If I understand him 
correctly, he says the following: 

He was raised as a Christian, but he has now rejected this, and 
his are the reactions against religion of a devout atheist. He doesn’t 
judge things by their own claims and representations, but rather by 
how they /oo/cto him, and his own personal responses to this. 

One example of this is that he says that if by higher possibilites 
we mean metaphysical fixes, quasi-religions notions, accountable 
psychological errors, and the liberation of Cartesian ghosts from their 
body-machine prisons, he thinks this is “pathetically stupid.” And, 
what's more, to the extent that “virtually all” scientific romances and 
primitive SF stories display such notions, he thinks this is a failure of 
the imagination. 

Further, he says that it is “difficult to think of anything which isn't 
modern myth. "That SF’s contribution to modern myth is minor. And 
that SF is special and useful to the extent that it challenges myth, 
satirizes myth, or rudely declares that myth is silly. 

Brian also says that SF is no more than a collective noun 
designating a set of works which have a non-fundamental family 
resemblance, He declares that he doesn’t understand what I might 
mean by “organic entity” — although, in fact, this phrase was originally 
his own, used by him in his letter in the Augusti 991 NYRSF. But he 
thinks that even analogies between human societies and organisms 
are now obsolete if not absurd. 

The one point that he will grant me is that the images of unknown 
things, higher possibilities and human becoming in SF that most 
readers of this magazine “don’t care a fig whether there are any 
lessons to be learned by studying the images to be found in popular 
fiction, or what those lessons might be.” 

Finally, Brian wishesthat I would abandon my folly, repudiate my 
youthful errors, and compensate for my past failings by practicing 
what he preaches— the writing of intelligently filtered (?), seriously 
analyzed, boldly and rigorously extrapolated, scrupulously rational 
SF which assaults modern myth with every available rhetorical 
weapon. 

I’m not sure how this should be replied to or indeed whether it 
needs reply, since it is so evidently a case of Brian Stableford 
reassuring Brian Stableford by repeating over and over the mantra 
“I’m okay. You’re not okay." I think I’ll have to be content with pointing 
out that no one who is this self-describedly preachy, bellicose, rude, 
and contemptuous of other viewpoints — not to mention devout— can 
be quite as rational a fellow as he takes himself to be. 

In the meantime, if there is anyone who wishes to debate my 
propositions without dismissing them out of hand, or redefining them 
to the point of meaninglessness, or calling names, I remain ready to 
debate. 

Brian Stableford, Reading, England 

I have in the past had the temerity to disagree with some of 
Alexei Panshin’s contributions to your pages, but Alexei has gone to 
enormous pains to explain to me (both publicly and privately) that 
these disagreements arose from a total failure of understanding on 
my part; as one gentleman to another I naturally take his word for 
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this. Given that he also also paid me the enormous compliment of 
referring to me, if only by implication, as “hairy-chested” {NYRSF 
#41, p. 18), I felt that I ought to try to make amends for my former 
sins by adding an admiring footnote to his fascinating essay in 
NYRSFM2. 

First of all, I want to say that I agree wholeheartedly with Alexei’s 
concluding statement that as sf writers and readers we must do our 
best to make certain that what we celebrate in the fiction that we love 
is “the best knowledge and the highest aspiration available to us, and 
nothing less.” I must admit that I would not have tried to argue the 
case in quite the same way Alexei has — I am a scientist by training 
and am not overfond of arguments from authority, especially ones 
selected so haphazardly and ripped so unceremoniously from their 
original contexts — but I believe someoneonce remarked that the end 
justifies the means, so what the hell. I must also say (cravenly, I 
suppose — but I haven’t really got a hairy chest) that I would never 
have had the courage to declare that the kinds of ordinary people 
about whom works of realistic fiction are written are either “psy- 
chostatic” Rock-like symbols of futility or old and ugly bag ladies. But 
1 haven’t even got a driving license, let alone a poetic license, so ) 
guess that simply reveals (yet again) my lack of imagination. 

Now the footnote. I must confess that I’m a little uncertain, even 
after reading the article twice, exactly what Alexei thinks the “best 
knowledge and the highest aspiration available to us” actually are. I 
know that if I were to try to read between the lines of his essay I would 
undoubtedly get it wrong again, so I won’t even bother to speculate 
what the hell that stuff about “the Mrs. Brown who knows that while 
she may be a rock today, she will surely be a rainbow tomorrow” is 
supposed to mean. I know, too, that if I tried to select out particular 
motifs, like that “extra-dimensional repository of knowledge” that 
Philip K. Dick was allegedly using as a wellspring when hetriedtotell 
us how difficult it was to know anything at all, I would simply be 
demonstrating my incapacity to see the wood for the trees. So what 
I will do instead is simply to list a few items of what t, personally, 
happen to believe the best knowledge and highest aspirations 
available to us are. I am confident that these will be okay by Alexei, 
because nowhere does he suggest, or even pause to consider, that 
there might actually be disagreements of opinion regarding such 
matters, which might create acute difficulties for anyone wishing to 
design or interrogate his “mythic mirror.” 

“Best knowledge” is fairly easy, of course. The best knowledge 
available to us is science. It is the best because it is firmly rooted in 
empirical observation, and because it strives with all its might to 
describe the world as it is and not as some of us might like it to be (the 
best thing of all about science, of course, is its flat refusal to have any 
truck with such notions as ‘Iranscendence”). Real science is pedan- 
tic, in the sense that it cares about whether what it is saying is true 
or not. and is therefore prepared to be equally scrupulous in matters 
of logic and matters of definition: real science is interested in 
explanations and mechanisms, and it is rigorously skeptical. Be- 
cause science is the best knowledge there is, however, it attracts a 
lot of envy from devotees of faith and folly, who are often keen to say 
that modern science is “just one more set of myths” (using the term 
“myth,” of course, in thecommonplace meaning of “false story” rather 
than that infinitely finer Panshinian sense which blockheads like me 
still can’t quite grasp). Paradoxically, the same devotees of faith and 
folly are often keen to dress up their faiths and follies to make them 
look more like science, and hence science has a lunatic fringe of 
“psuedosciences” which are only pretending to the status of “best 
knowledge.” The preferred path of the caring sf writer/reader is quite 
clear: devote oneself to that sf which extrapolates and celebrates real 
science, and avoid like the plague it is that sf which tries to pass off 
mere magic as science with the aid of a jargon which ought not to fool 
awell-educated ten-year-old (if, in fact, there were any well-educated 
ten-year-olds). 

"Highest aspiration” is slightly more difficult. Oddly and tragically 
enough, there are people in the world who think that the highest 
aspiration open to modern man is to get a free ticket to heaven 
(possibly but not necessarily by assassinating Salman Rushdie) but 
even your average psychostatic Rock has a better grasp of elemen- 
tary moral philosophy than that. Equally oddly, but not quite as 




tragically, there are people in the world who think that the highest 
aspiration available to the average ten-year-old is to imagine that he 
(or she?) is a Galactic Lensman who’s just been awarded a set of 
spiffing magic supenweapons and a licence to commit genocide by 
a pseudoparental Mentor, but most of us know perfectly well that they 
might as well wish they were rainbows. Personally, I think the highest 
aspirations available to us are these: (a) the hope that technology 
might give us total control over the ecosphere of Earth (and any other 
ecospheres that happen to be going spare), and overourown bodies 
(thus allowing us to overcome such natural inconveniences as death 
and disease): (b) the hope that we might learn to exercise the kind of 
moral restraint which T. R. Malthus proposed in his second essay on 
population as a necessary (but difficult) prerequisite for future social 
progress; (c) the hope that we might learn to recognize faith and folly 
when we see them, so as not to confuse them with our best 
knowledge; and (d) the hope that we might ali become more serious, 
more scrupulous, more knowledgeable and more effective philoso- 
phers. This is, I admit, a long and perhaps over-inclusive iist — if I were 
restricted to just one single wish, it would be that everyone on Earth 
who believes in a heaven should instantly be transported there, so 
that everyone else can get on with the business of saving the world. 

My most recent sf novel, Les Fleurs du Mai: A Comedy of 
Possibilities, which embodies all the abovementioned highest aspi- 
rations (and how!) and a discreet slice of our best knowledge, is 
currently in the hands of my agent, who is doubtless doing his heroic 
best to find a publisher for it. Unfortunately, I forgot to dedicate it to 
Alexei Panshin. 

An Anonymous Letter, Origin Unknown 

i saw that you liked my short-short story (one hundred words 
summarizing the horror field past to present) enough to print it [in 
NYRSF #33]. Here is another: 

Retroeiectro 

Don’t telephone me. I follow the old ways: no personal 
global telecom video node bears my name. The old gods 
were few, though mighty when roused; the new are petty in 
their snooping ubiquity. But the Revolution is coming; the 
kind old gods will return and overlook, not oversee, our sins; 
aloof and unintrusive, durable, fallible steel dodderers. 
Come! Joyfully, sacrifice shattered plastic chihuahuatrons 
to the true monarchs. 

Forget your neoconitrons, your parallel notebooks, 
your wristwatch-rolodex-filofax-checkbooking-C-»-(-h-hy- 
pernetworked maximicros. The megafauna rise again, t 
resurrectthem and they — hardwired humming cold-enam- 
elled city-dimming leviathans — will triumph. 

Eileen Gunn, Seattle, Washington 

Frederik Pohl’s analysis of the embarrassment that is SFWA is 
interesting. 

My take on the situation is simpler, but perhpas less well- 
informed. The sf/f genre is a very small pond, it’s overpopulated, and 
food is in short supply. As happens in such situations, the denizens 
are eating one another alive, the more aggressive chewing off the 
tails of the weaker and leaving them to twist about iineffectually, 
stirring up a lot of mud. 

Now call the metaphor police. 

Andrew Weiner, Toronto, Ontario 

In the light of Nicholas Ruddick’s discussion of the term "specu- 
lative fiction," and his passing reference to the Speculative Writers’ 
Association of Canada (SWAG), I thought you might be interested in 
the following, which I had senttotheSWACnewsletter in a last-ditch 
attempt to raise objections to the term “speculative fiction.” While I 
think a Canadian sf writers association is indeed overdue, and while 
SWAC does have a sort of ring to it, I believe that embarrassment with 
the pulpish associations of “science fiction,” rather than 'Ihe urge to 
distinguish an indigenous tradition,” wasthe main factor in the choice 
of the name — although the considerable influence of Judith Merrilon 



Canadian sf should not be discounted. (SWAC has since seen the 

error of its ways and renamed itself SF Canada.) 

Seven Arguments Against “Speculative Fiction” 

1 . Robert Heinlein coined the term. 

2. It’s contrived: “speculative fiction” was designed to replace 
“science fiction” while still retaining the "sf” acronym (possibly for 
the convenience of librarians). There are pienty of other adjec- 
tives out there that don't begin with S. For example; fantastic 
fiction (after John Colombo). 

3. It’s old-fashioned: has the ring of the late 60s/early 70s heyday 
of the New Wave. 

4. It’s apologetic: an attempt to break free of the supposed nega- 
tive aura of "science fiction.” We did, and do, have much to 
apologize for, but changing the name isn’t going to change the 
origin and nature of the field. 

5. It’s inaccurate. Common usages of the word “speculate” in 
everyday language involve (a) thinking idly about something (b) 
pondering theoretical abstractions (c) making risky investments. 
There is a good deal of idle thinking in science fiction, but 
personally it’s not something I care to call attention to. I presume 
Heinlein and his successors meantthe term to referto fiction that 
ponders theoretical abstractions. This may be true of the occa- 
sional hard sf story in Analog but it’s hardly true of the field as a 
whole. 

6. Hardly anyone knows what it means. People do know what 
“science fiction” means; it may be a stupid term (personally I 
prefer “science fantasy,” or just “sf”) but it’s a stupid term that's 
stuck all these years for want of a better one. “Speculative 
fiction” was never widely adopted because it /sn'f a better one. 

7. It doesn't help anyone to classify every form of non-realist 
literature, whether it’s magic realism or surrealism or literary 
metafiction, underthesame rubricof “speculative fiction."These 
different forms bear at best a tangential relationship to each 
other, to the so-called “mainstream," and to fantasy and science 
fiction. Dumping them all in the same hopper doesn’t truly 
“broaden” the science fiction field, or make it look any more 
respectable. A dumb book is still a dumb book, whether you 
shelve it next to Thomas Pynchon or Isaac Asimov's Robot City. 



An Evening of Science Fiction Theatre 

TWO GUYS 
FROM 

THE FUTURE 

and Other Plays 

Written by Terry Bisson 
Directed by Donna Gentry 

y/here? 

West Bank Theatre • 407 W 42nd St. 
When? 

Saturday, April 25 & Sunday, April 26 
Saturday, May 2 & Sunday, May 3 
8:00 P.M. 

How Much? 

$10.00 

DonH Miss It! 
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Ssssshhhhh! 



You want to hear a secret? I’ll tell you, but you’ve 
gotta promise not to tell anyone. No one can know about 
this. Okay? 

Okay, you know all those writers who think they’d 
be better offin “the mainstream”? The real prose stylists, 
the ones who use genre tropes to address the human 
condition? Yeah, you’ve read lots of their stuff. Well, I 
can’t say how I found out, but I know that they think 
they’d be better off outside the gerure . . . and they^rt 
wrong! 

Howdolknow? I foW you I can’t tell — but listen to 
all this stuff I found out: 

— “Mainstream” writers have to work as hard as 
genre writers for recognition, and usually harder. 

— The money isn’t any better. 

— The sales figures are just as bad. 

— “Mainstream” writers have just as much trouble 
finding dates for award banquets, and their dresses and 
tuxedos get just as dirty. 

Look, listen to these names: Vincent Eaton. Alicia 
Genetski. Karen Rile. Wilton Barnhart. Ben Okri. Mau- 
reen Howard. I’ll bet you can’t tell me which of these 
people are novelists and which names I pulled off the 
mailboxes in my apartment building. 

If you really want to know what I think, V\\ tell you, 
but you just gotta promise not to spread it around. 

I think people spend too much time looking at the 
greener grass on the other side of the fence, and I mean 
people who ought to remember how lucky they arc that 
literature has any audience at all. The real secret, if you 
want to know, is that everyone judges “the mainstream” 
by its best examples. They all look at Don DeLitlo and 
John Irving and Paul Auster and the other darlings of the 
critics and they say, “Man, that oughta be me ! ” They look 
at Donald Barthelme, but they don’t notice Frederick or 
Peter Barthelme. They forget that for every Mao //there 
are two Mao Wannabes. It’s sort of like saying every 
fantasy writer is John Crowley. 

You gotta keep real quiet about this, ’cause ifanyone 
finds out I told you I’m gonna be in real hot water, but 
I tell you the truth: There are writers at work today who 
write to the best of their ability with no regard for the 
genres in which their books are placed. It’s true! I can’t 
tell you their names, but if you look around you’ll 
probably figure out who I mean. 

After all, they’re the successful ones. 

— Gordon Van Gelder & the editors 








